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__ be the result, not so much of indifference to African questions 

____ or African people, but rather of the growing importance assumed 

by Student Christian Movements in Asia and Latin America 
in the life of the Federation during the last ten years. The 
Federation has given much attention to the needs, thinking 
and hopes of what are commonly called “the younger churches’. 
And as so many new Student Christian Movements were born 
and expanded in Asia and Latin America, it was quite natural 
that less emphasis was placed on, and less attention paid to, 
Africa, 

This does not mean that the Federation has not tried to 
develop its work in this vast continent. As a matter of fact, three 
young African Student Christian Movements have joined the 
older Student Christian Association of South Africa in our 

_ Federation fellowship during recent years : the Student Christian 
_ Movement in Nigeria, which was recognized in 1953 as a fully- 
affiliated member of the Federation, and the two Student 
Christian Movements of the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. 
Thanks to the generosity of several Student Christian Move- 
ments and missionary societies, it has been possible to provide 
these three West African Movements with a full-time travelling 
secretary. In addition, the Federation has established personal 
contacts in the East African territories. 


6 . - 

i _ It is a good many years since a number of The Student 
World has been devoted primarily to African problems. This may 
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It is almost impossible to deal in a single issue of The Student 
World with the immense variety of questions which arise on 
the African scene. It is even difficult to find a way to treat the 
problems of West Africa, for instance, along with those of 
South Africa, not to mention the other part of the continent 
north of the Sahara. It is true, however, that throughout the 
whole of Africa south of the Sahara, the churches and our 
Student Christian Movements have to face the difficulty arising 
from the clash between the traditional tribal civilization and 
particularly modern technology. It also seems evident that, 
in territories like South Africa, where in a population composed 
almost entirely of original African stock this African majority 
co-exists with the Bantu peoples, the clash occurs and has 
repercussions not only in the political realm, where tensions 
are most acute, but also in personal life, in social ethics and 
in the area of culture, and that it affects particularly the evan- 
gelistic task of the Church and the Student Christian Movement. 

There is, of course, a good deal of variation from region to 
region: the problem arising from Moslem expansion in West 
Africa, the acute race problem in South Africa, the wave of 
nationalistic violence in East Africa. The expansion of com- 
munism also varies according to countries. Nevertheless, it 
seems certain that such questions as the evangelistic task, the 
problem of building true and effective universities, and the 
difficulty of moral and spiritual adaptation to a new age can 
profitably be studied throughout the whole continent. 

This leads me to another remark arising particularly from 
my recent travel in South Africa. I remember the terrific 
isolation of most African countries and churches, which can 
probably be observed in its extreme form in the Union of 
South Africa — an isolation, not only from the rest of the 
world, but of African countries from one another; an isolation, 
not only at the political and cultural level, but particularly 
between the various Christian communities. At the present 
time the number of African churches is still relatively small, 
and for most of them the ecumenical movement is a recent 
discovery. 

This issue of The Student World merely tries to indicate 
some of the questions arising in Africa, and I hope it will be. 
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d es ae that it will arouse in the minds and hearts — 
ig pecially i an more be ica ‘The anteriational life of the ae, 
world is beginning to feel more directly the African impact. 

Itis my hope that, in the life of the Federation, the impact of 
African Student Christian Movements will be more and more 
_ fruitfully felt, and that in turn these Movements will be able 
fc to count on the support and assistance of their fellow Move- . 
c. wa “ments in the Federation in a more and more significant way. 


- PH. M. Ed! 


South African Churches - 
and Ecumenical Relationships 


J. ALEX VAN Wyk 


Ecumenical thinking in South Africa 


South Africa is an ideal field for the study of the problems 
and opportunities of ecumenical contact. Most forms of the 
Christian Church are represented in the country, and a number 
of widely differing racial and national groups live within its 
borders. There are at least two large European groups, Afri- 


_ kaans- and English-speaking, as well as a strong Indian group, 


about a million people of mixed descent, and the great African 
majority. A large variety of traditions exert their influence. 
Among these, British imperialism still has some adherents, as 
does the British liberal tradition. The influence of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Dutch Calvinism is still great, and 
has developed a strong anti-imperialist and conservative -inclin- 
ation. The new consciousness of the East is found among the 
Indian inhabitants, and the as yet somewhat undefined form 
of African nationalism exerts an increasing influence among 
coloured people. In the background lurks, as yet apparently 
not very powerful, the shadow of communism. 

It is, furthermore, a fact of prime importance that the 
various national groups in South Africa have not been welded 
into even the semblance of a united nation. Not even the 
European groups, the descendants of early Dutch and other 
continental immigrants (since 1652), on the one hand, and the 
later immigrants, mainly of British stock (since about 1820), 
on the other, have been able to form a single nation. Much - 
farther apart from each other spiritually are the European 
(“white”) groups and the African and other coloured groups, 
a large percentage of the latter still living under tribal con- 
ditions. 


Se ee et es ae Ne hic x mt . ~ 
SOUTH AFRICAN CHURCHES 


_ The churches in the country are usually connected with 

one particular national group, and there is not one church which 
_ has a membership truly representative of all sections of the 
population. One of the most significant facts in South African 


‘ church life today, however, is the fact that almost every church 


of European extraction has done, and is increasingly doing, 


extensive mission work among the coloured population. These ~ 
_ missionary connections form the most important bridge between 


white and coloured in South Africa today. 


The South African churches have long been aware of the: 


necessity for ecumenical contact among themselves. Inter- 


church conferences have been held more or less regularly since ~ 


1904. The coloured churches and church members, as they 
attain greater maturity in the church, will be taking an increas- 
ingly important part in such discussions, which may have great 
significance for the future value and direction of such ecu- 


_ menical meetings in the country. From the long series of such 


discussions one thing among others has become very clear. 
It is that the message of the church is never abstract, but 
always somehow bound up with the circumstances, problems 
and needs of the people mostly represented in that church. 
This fact has been a source of great weakness in the church, 
but it also points to a truth well worth remembering: that 
the message of the church is of necessity concrete, directed to 
a specific situation. No church can speak to all conditions and 
problems. 

South African churches have also long realized the Christian 
necessity of ecumenical contact with churches beyond the 
borders of South Africa. For some churches this contact arose 
naturally from confessional connections. But there has also 
been a growing sense of a common challenge to the Church 
throughout the world, and of a common task, in which the 
various South African churches have shown themselves willing 
to take part. This realization first came on the mission front, 
when delegates from South Africa attended the world con- 
ferences at Jerusalem, Edinburgh, Tambaram and elsewhere. 
It also came on the youth front, when South Africans parti- 
cipated in the Student Christian Movement and other Christian 
youth movements. Since the last world war, the urgency of 
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ecumenical contact has been felt by most churches, and the 
majority of established South African churches have joined, 
and are actively participating in, the World Council of Churches. 
The necessity of ecumenical fellowship has also been brought 
to the consciousness of many South African churches by the 
mounting human tensions in Africa. The growing seriousness 
of the situation has produced two great results in South Africa : 
this sense of the need for ecumenical fellowship, and an intens- 
ification of missionary endeavour. 


Geographical-historical difficulties in the way of ecumenical fellow- 
ship between South African and other churches 


The most important difficulties in the way of such ecumen- 
ical contact may be classed as geographical-historical, political 
and theological. 

Geographical difficulties exist due to the great distances 
separating South Africa from established churches in other 
countries. On the immediate borders of the country, church 
activity has in the past mainly consisted of missionary work. 
A very important field of ecumenical activity will open up as 
relationships are established between South African churches and 
the young and growing churches in other parts of the continent. 
As yet, however, South African churches have looked mainly 
to the churches of Europe and North America for such fellow- 
ship. Distances are great and travelling costs are high. Cen- 
turies of comparative isolation have caused some lack of deep 
understanding of South African conditions, problems and 
attempts at solution. On the other hand, South Africa has not 
always been able to share the great spiritual experiences and 
theological lessons that churches of Europe have received, for 
instance, during the past decade. This difficulty gives rise 
to lack of real contact and understanding in ecumenical dis- 
cussion, and also to suspicion and lack of confidence among the 
participants. é 

Historically there have been many instances of such sus- 
picion and lack of confidence. Theological differences have 
contributed to these, but the mere fact of isolation has played 
a great part. There has at times been considerable friction 
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.; aia V Which, the settled Sh eae Rodintinn is eaten repre- 
sented. These historical conflicts have often prejudiced ecu- — 
_ menical contacts in our time. ' 


Political difficulties 
Political difficulties in the way of ecumenical relationships 
are much in the foreground at present. Their importance is 


often over-rated, and ecumenical relationships should be able 
to exist in spite of such differences of opinion. But it is a sign 


_ of the tensions of our time, and a great challenge to the churches, 


that political differences have often exerted a greater influence 


during attempts at contact, than the common basis of the 


sovereign rule of Christ. These differences have, in fact, often 
seriously hindered open-hearted ecumenical discussion, and 
prevented the development of an atmosphere of mutual Christ- 
ian trust. In our time, new political forces are arising and 
forcing the old order to give way. This is so in Africa. Here 
for people of European culture and descent, the great values of 
European civilization — values which owe their existence to 


_ the influence of Christianity — seem endangered by the vast 


shadow of heathendom. The protection of these values of 
civilization and order becomes extremely’ important. The 
majority of these Europeans have no other homeland but 
Africa. It seems to them that, when only half of the Africans 
in the country are full members of a church, that only a few 


of them are at present, or will for a long time be.able to carry © 
equal responsibility with Europeans in the great tasks of govern- 


ment and the ordering of society. It seems in the best interests 


of the country as a whole, and of all its inhabitants, to adopt 
an extremely conservative attitude. On the other hand, the 


people of Africa are also realizing increasingly that participation 


in hasta responsibilities is their inheritance. Even though 


1 According fe census, the total number of ‘‘adherents” of all churches, 
religious societies and sects professing to be Christian, is fifty-six per cent of 
the African population. 
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half of the people taking part in this great national move- 
ment are not yet Christians, it is primarily the proclamation 
of the Gospel itself that has taught men their right to bear 
responsibility. However, in general the Christian churches 


among the Africans are not sufficiently mature to face this 


problem of the masses independently. This is a task for all the 
churches in Africa and beyond. The political tide is rising, and 
the masses are behind the movement. Many Africans are also 
convinced that a trial will find them better able to bear respons- 
ibilities than many would believe. 

There are different ways of approach to this problem. The 
liberal-humanist approach has usually been adopted by people 
outside the country. Europeans in the country feel that such 
an approach loses sight of the question of ability to carry the 
burdens of state and order. Against the somewhat light-hearted 
optimism of the liberals, they often incline to pessimism. In 
ecumenical relationships the churches take up various positions 
between the two extremes. It seems rather easy to proclaim 
the rights of man, or to lay stress upon his grave responsibilities. 
If the churches are not able to solve the problem of leading 
men, heathen men, masses of men, from the realization of their 
rights to the knowledge of how to carry the burdens, all ecu- 
menical discussion on the subject will usually lead only to 
conflict. 


Theological difficulties 


Theological difficulties in the way of ecumenical relationships 
are of a fundamental nature. Although the Bible is usually 
common ground, churches often differ greatly in their approach 
to it. Lack of clarity, or disagreement on the meaning of the 
Church and of the communion of the saints, and on other questions 
of great importance in the present situation, such as the meaning 


of the providential orders of the nation and the state, the 


meaning of race, language, culture, and the place of these and 
related things in the life and organization of the Church — such 
problems often greatly hinder ecumenical discussion. These 
theological questions will have to be thrashed out in ecumenical 
study, otherwise ecumenical relationships cannot be deep and 
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Ps fundamental. Before political and_ social questions can be 
___ clarified, the basic theological truths, the biblical truths under- ; 
lying the ‘bechaaea will have to be made clear. 


Future ecumenical relationships between South Africa and other 
countries 


What of the future in ecumenical contacts ? World interest 
in Africa is growing. A large number of prominent people, 


including churchmen, are visiting the continent to study the - 


problems of human relations. From some quarters, criticism 


_ against Europeans and European government in Africa has — 


become increasingly sharp. In Africa itself nationalism is 
growing, while the Europeans remain resolved to uphold a 
western form of state and society, and firmly state their claim 
to Africa as their fatherland also. What is the direction ecu- 
menical relationships must take under these circumstances ? 

Firstly, ecumenical discussion must be positive and con- 
structive. There is a psychological guilt complex in the mind 
of many western Europeans as far as the coloured races are 
concerned, and this often leads to their condemning European 
institutions in Africa outright. There may be historical grounds 
for this feeling of guilt, but the emotional reaction in the form 
of devastating criticism is of no avail. It is comparatively 
easy to find fault, but the Church cannot aim at merely destroy- 
ing existing forms, but must seek ways to build a better com- 
munity. In this task South African churches can learn a great 
_ deal from other churches, but other churches can learn much 
from those in South Africa, who have lived and experienced 
many of the problems. 

Also, ecumenical discussion should be fundamental. There 
is such great need for theological clarification of many of the 
questions, that the churches cannot be satisfied with superficial 
correspondence. The questions of freedom and responsibility 
cannot simply be taken over from humanism, but must be 
understood in their full biblical sense. 

There should further be much Christian humility and trust. 
We must realize our knowledge is always limited to situations 
familiar to us. We always have much to learn from one another. 


_ Church is there also, and that Christians are striving there 


with honesty and integrity. Only on this ie of faith can 
_ true ecumenical fellowship take place. 

It also seems important that ecumenical discusston should | 
remember the concreteness of its testimony in yet another 
direction. The church is never speaking to and about a dis- 
connected, isolated and abstract man. Man, also in Africa, 
is closely connected not only with his fellow men, not only 
with his background and traditions, but also with the whole 
of society in which he has to live, with the state which governs 
his life, with certain economic structures. Any consideration 
of man must be of complete man, body and soul, and of specific 
forms of man. Any testimony of the church must lead this 
specific man to better forms of living. 

Lastly, one might point out that such ecumenical contact 
must take place not only on the level of official church channels. 
Ecumenical fellowship as an expression of the communion of the 
_ saints should take place also between ordinary church members. 
In this respect Christian student groups have a great oppor- 

tunity. They usually have the capacity for sound study and © 
the freedom of an inquiring mind. Christian student groups 
should take up correspondence with one another. In this way 
they may greatly assist the churches in understanding the 
fundamental aspects of many problems. In all sections of the 
population of South Africa will be found such student groups : 
who are willing to take up such discussion. 
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“Multi-racial is the word to describe the population of the 
Union of South Africa. This country could aptly be called 


_ the crucible in which the race problems of the world are tested 


out. If the Union should succeed in arriving at a salutary 


3 solution of its own race problems, the world would benefit. 


That is why we in South Africa need all the sympathy and 


constructive criticism that Christian believers all over the 
world can possibly give us. We are, however, faced at present 


with an adverse, almost hostile, world opinion. We often feel 
that we are the prisoner at the bar on whom sentence of death 
has already been pronounced. In saying this, I am conscious 


of the fact that I may have in mind the world reaction, and © 


our reaction to it, against our particular approach to and pro- 


posed solution of the problem. But on the other hand I must 


maintain that, with the possible exception of a small number of 


ultra-liberals, all European South Africans, when they are 
- faced with the world opinion of our handling of this complex 


problem, have this almost hunted feeling in a greater or lesser 


‘degree. And let me now at once admit that our attitude is a 


very dangerous one. It is an attitude of grave suspicion of 
all criticism of our methods and politics; it drives us more 
and more towards complete isolation and utter disregard of 
what others may very well-meaningly want to say to us; it 


engenders a spirit of self-pity, and could possibly lead to cul- 
pable self-righteousness. The Christian world must help us 


to fight this attitude in ourselves. But it must also help us to 
fight tooth and nail so much ill-informed, often malicious, 
purely political criticism of our very delicate, almost impossible, 


situation. — 
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MH . _ History and statistics 

?. an . For those who know very little about the Union of South 
y: ey wit Africa, I should perhaps give a few very brief historical and 
eS statistical facts. In 1652 the Dutch East India Company 
real established a small European settlement at the Cape of Good 
pe Hope — Table Bay — the present Cape Town. It was really 
Beene meant to be only a provision station for passing ships. The 
a inhabitants of the country at the time were tribes of roaming 
Beir and hunting Bushmen — wild as wild animals — and a number 
aa of more settled, pastoral Hottentots. The Bantu arrived in 
ie the Union territory only about this time, much further north. 
pe, | This settlement gradually developed into a colony, and in © 
Sg 1806 finally became a possession of Great Britain. After 1836, 
--—~—s: following on the Great Trek, three Dutch republics were estab- 
ae lished beyond the Orange River, one of which, Natal, soon 
eee became a British colony. After the Anglo-Boer War (1899-1902), 
Qe the other two republics were also brought under the British 
oe crown. These four provinces were united into a British domin- 
% ¥, f ion in Ig10, and in 1926 became an independent member of 
Be. the Commonwealth of Nations. 

ee The population at present is — according to the census 
a figures of May, 1953 — 12,646,375. This is an increase of 
Be 1,228,026 since 1946, or an annual increase of a quarter of a 
Bue, million. During the next fifty years the Union’s population 
a will easily be doubled, reaching the 28,000,000 mark. The 


European population (1951) is 2,643,187 ; the Bantu (African) 
population is 8,535,341. Then there are what are usually called 
Coloureds, who number at present 1,038,766 — people of mixed 
origin, mostly with some European blood. The Asiatic popu- 
lation of the Union — mostly Indian, but including some 
Chinese — numbers 365,524. And finally there are 63,000 so- 
called Malays, mostly concentrated in and around the Cape 
Peninsula (Cape Town). The Indians are almost exclusively 
in Natal. The Bantu population is to be found in native reserves 
(42 per cent), in rural areas as farm labourers, etc. (35 per cent), 
and in urban areas (23 per cent), The urban Bantu population 
is increasing very rapidly. 


Re ‘ Apartheid | 
But you have been waiting — rather impatiently, I am 


afraid — for my views on, or Soeeeennae of, apartheid. Please 


forgive this very necessary digression. Apartheid is an Afri- 
kaans or Dutch word, but suddenly it has been raised to the 
status of international vocabulary. This happened more or 
less with the advent of the Malan or Nationalist government 
in May, 1948. The word, with the policy it tries to picture, is 
very generally attributed to the Malan government, and gener- 
ally speaking this is correct. In the very important general 
- election of 1948,-with its very unexpected result, an election 


where colour problems played a dominating part, this word — 


was constantly used, with an almost new connotation, and for 
many people as a new word. 

But was the policy it tries to denote eal a new policy ? 
That is an important question, on the answer to which our 


judgment of much that is being done or envisaged today in. 


the political field largely depends. Supporters of the government 
would probably say yes and no. Opponents of the government 
would alternately say yes or no, depending on the particular 
phase that the political battle has entered. Politics is too 
much of a game for us to be sure that the correct answer will 
be supplied by the political parties. 


Social apartheid 


What, then, does this word apartheid really signify ? The 
word itself just means apart, away from one another. The 
English word would be separation, better still separateness. 
Although a new word, or rather used in a new context, it refers 
to customs and policies as old as the country itself. Right 
from the beginning of the settlement there was a sharp dividing 
line between the white Europeans and the Coloured people, 
many of whom were slaves and many others occasional servants. 
This apartheid was, of course, observed on the social level. Of 
political rights there was as yet no question. In so far as these 
people were allowed to attend religious gatherings for purposes 
of evangelism or worship, their inferior position was simply 
accepted as a fact. Through the three centuries of our history 


this separation on the social evel Ea ‘bear maintai 


and 
accentuated. Even the advent of rapid intellectual and cultural Se 


development for the Coloured races has made no difference. 
Europeans and Coloureds (in the broader sense of the word) 


live apart in separate houses, and mostly in separate areas of 


the same village, town, city or municipality, and on the farms 
their houses or huts are markedly built apart. They are not 
allowed in the same hotels, restaurants or places of amusement ; 
in some moving picture halls they may be allowed, but with 
separate seating accommodation, for example, the Coloureds in 
the gallery. On the trains they have separate seating accom- 
modation, with the exception, up to the advent of the Nationalist 
government, of the Cape Peninsula and surroundings. On the 
urban buses the same apartheid has systematically been 
observed, with Cape Town the only exception, as far as I know. 
What I want to stress is that all this is not new. 


Economic apartheid 


On the economic level it is the same: first custom, later 
policy, has been observed throughout, although here the divid- 
ing lines could not always be distinctly drawn. It was in this 
field that the, for some people notorious, colour bar operated 
automatically, or was legalized and enforced. This meant that 
Coloured people were excluded from certain forms of employ- 
ment. It is at this point that the battle around apartheid has 
waged the fiercest, and can be expected to become more intense 
in the near future. It must not, however, be deduced from 
this that the economic or wage level of all Coloured people 
is very low. On the contrary, this level is rapidly rising, and 
the earnings of many Coloured people are decidedly higher 
than those of an appreciable percentage of whites, and would 


excite envy in many Europeans overseas, if they were to learn 


the facts. 


Political apartheid 


What about the political field ? It is here that passions 
are most easily aroused, and that the cry of injustice is today 
very generally raised. The present position is that about 50,000 


ri 


comply with certain very low economic and educational 


_ qualifications, are allowed to vote. This number can, therefore, _ 
__ be greatly increased very easily, if they are in earnest about it. 
_ Experience has shown, however, that, unless initiative is taken 

by a political party (which really means interested Europeans), 


this simply does not happen. At present a fierce political 


battle is raging over whether these and other possible voters 


should be placed on a separate roll and choose their own 
representatives in parliament, who would probably be Euro- 
peans. The argument underlying the government bill is that 


the Coloured voters can dictate the election results in an 
appreciable number of constituencies, but are, on the other 
hand, mostly irresponsible and easily influenced. The word | 


stemvee (Afrikaans), which means literally voting flock (a flock, 
for example, of sheep), is often used in this connection. The 
future political position of these Coloured voters is considered 
of such crucial importance by the government that it is even pre- 
pared to face a grave constitutional crisis, centring round the 
supreme law court and its ultimate OWENS in constitutional 
matters. 

The political rights of the Bantu (Africans) include three 
(European) representatives in parliament chosen by about 


at 25,000 Bantu voters on a separate voters’ roll. In addition, they 


have four senators. This situation — a separate voters’ roll — 


has existed since 1936, twelve years before the Nationalist 
government came into power, and when General Smuts was 
premier. The qualifications for voting for both Coloured and 
Bantu are that they must be able to write their name, address 
and occupation, and either posses £ 75 or earn £50 annually. 
The new Bantu Authorities Act prescribes or allows for local 
government in certain areas and under certain conditions. The 
idea is that the maintenance of Bantu customs, conventions, 
moral sanctions and existing laws should be encouraged, and the 
authority of native chieftains should be used and supported. 
The reserves, as well as urban and rural areas elsewhere, are 
included in the plan. The Bantu, with their very rapid economic 
and educational development, could not be expected to be 
satisfied with this position, and it would be an accurate estimate 


people are on “the common voters’ roll. Only males, ; 
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of the situation to say that a political storm is brewing in this 
quarter. The problem of the European is that equal political 
rights at this juncture would, on the one hand, not reckon 
sufficiently with the political immaturity and consequent irres- 
ponsibility of the Bantu, and on the other — as they see it — 
be suicide for the Europeans. Perhaps this viewpoint could 
best be expressed in the following quotation from an Afrikaans 
daily paper immediately after the United States Supreme 
Court ruled against separate educational facilities. After show- 
ing that, while the United States is integrating a coloured 
minority of only one-tenth, whereas South Africa has a coloured 
majority of four to one, and that while for Great Britain equality 
and the vote for its colonial peoples do not affect the freedom 
and social life of its own people, whereas in Africa equal rights — 
will mean that the white races will be submerged, the editorial 
says: ‘“‘What for the great powers is an ideology of self-pre- 
servation and national self-interest, is for us an ideology of 
national suicide.” 

The Indians have at present no political rights at the national 
level, and the present government does not contemplate granting 
any. What future governments will do is difficult to say. 


Equal opportunities 


Coming back to the word apartheid, no responsible poli- 
tician or influential leader in South Africa would agree that 
this implies in any sense suppression or discrimination against. 
Equal rights for all inhabitants should not and cannot be 
withheld. But equal rights are interpreted as equal opportun- 
ities for all to develop to the full their natural capacities and 
to make full use of the powers with which they are endowed 
to serve, to make a contribution to the community. At present 
at least, I think the vast majority of Europeans in South Africa 
would find themselves in total disagreement with the pro- 
nouncement of the American Supreme Court that “separate 

facilities are inherently unequal”. On the contrary, the argu- 
- ment — and do not too easily call it rationalization, because 
very many serious and disinterested thinkers and missionaries 
have come to this conclusion — is that only in apartheid can 


areas. 


the Coloureds come into their own full rights. Otherwise they Si: 
will either have to seize these rights by violence and use them 


possibly to their own destruction, a possibility which under 
present circumstances cannot easily be envisaged, or they 
will remain in a position of inferiority, and not develop qualities 
of leadership, responsibility and initiative as they should. 


Forms of apartheid 


What are the forms or manifestations of apartheid as they 


exist, or as they are contemplated ? On the whole, I think 
that the position is substantially as Dr. Visser ’t Hooft saw 


it on his visit to South Africa on behalf of the World Council 


of Churches in 1952. Speaking of uncertainty about apartheid, 
he says inter alia: “Many in South Africa have, therefore, 
come to the conclusion that the word ought to be replaced by 
a more adequate expression, such as ‘distinctive development’. 
It can be said that there are today at least three very different 
conceptions of apartheid. One is the concept of total territorial 
separation, with full opportunity for self-development and 


_ self-government of each racial group. This has been advocated 


by the Bloemfontein Conference of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches. It would imply the virtual, though gradual, abolition 
of any form of Bantu labour in white areas. The second is 
that of territorial separation, but with the understanding that 
migratory labour would continue to be encouraged in white 
areas. The third considers the trek of the Bantu to the indus- 


trial centres as inevitable, but would only insist on the maximum 


segregation in housing, means of transport, etc., within these 
yy ‘ 

Perhaps this may be considered as an over-simplification 
of the various and varying forms of apartheid. Government 
protagonists would probably point out that the development 
of the reserves, agriculturally, industrially and, as a necessary 
accompaniment, educationally, is at present in the forefront 


t I would like to urge the reading of the very excellent and lucid report 
of Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, published by the Department of Racial and Cultural 
Relations, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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a: er x of their native policy. On the success of this, ad the Rate. 
ne: a, increase of land made available to the Bantu, will depend 


. Fa, ___ their plans for self-government in those areas. Much earnest 
a thought is being applied to this particular aspect of the pro- 

lem, and clarification is being slowly reached. What is very 
a urgently needed, however, is positive action, which will show 
_--—~—s the -«good faith of the supporters of apartheid and dispel the 
_--—s« growing suspicion that the Coloured peoples of the Union are 
mae not getting a fair deal, that they are only being exploited 
¥ economically and then thrust out as inconvenient lumber. 

uv alee 

Be: Bo, ~The churches and apartheid 

a. What about the churches and apartheid? The Dutch 
Se. Reformed Church, by far the largest in South Africa, with its 
adherents numbering two-thirds of the Afrikaans-speaking 
a population (white), has for a century maintained separate ~ 


b churches for each racial group, generally speaking keeping 


Pe Bantu and Coloureds apart. Experience has shown that 
a this has brought about what was envisaged — the develop- 
~~ ment _of qualities of leadership and responsibility and pride 
yes. in their church. European leadership in these churches cannot 
as yet be totally dispensed with, but that is the ideal towards 
i which we are confidently advancing. As for the English-speaking 


Fd churches, I must again quote Visser ’t Hooft: ‘“Most of these 
Fe. churches are inter-racial in their assemblies and synods... 
4 3 On the other hand, in the normal life of the congregations, 
ae common worship services are exceptional. And in parishes or 
ae congregations where they are held, the problem arises that, 
__ while church members of different races are willing to worship 


- SY, together, they are often not willing to participate together in 
ee, x any other church activities. There is, therefore, a discrepancy 
oa between the multi-racial principle which these churches advo- 
3 ie cate and the realities of church life.” 
‘The S.C.A. and apartheid ; 
hee And the S.C.A.? For many years after its Snepkil in, 
____-- 1896 it was a European Movement, but always with very 
A strong missionary interest. It was to be expected, therefore, _ 
4 - 5 
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ecole faker oe tes Polisvaiue ¢ church mer ean that thege 
_ branches would be organized separately. Individual members 
b of these races were, however, welcomed at our conferences, and 
a non-European could have a seat on the national executive. 
; Gradually the position crystallized, until it was stabilized at 


the general conference of the Association at Winklespruit, 
_ Natal, in 1951, when a new constitution was authorized. This 
only legalized a situation which had developed, or was deve- 

loping, and made provision for different sections or departments, : 
more or less along racial lines, each with a fair amount of inde- 


7 pendence and yet forming part of one Association, at the head 


of which is a council on which each section is directly repre- 


sented. Provision is also made for a general business meeting 


with each section voting according to its numerical strength. - 
_ Although combined meetings and conferences are not provided — 


for, visits from individual members of other groups at such 
meetings are welcomed. In the present state of racial tension, 


_ every precaution must be observed so that new points of friction, 


4 


suspicion, distrust and antagonism are not developed. 

Can we then witness, can we assume our pastoral respons- 
ibility towards students of other races, if we do not come 
together ? This, I am sure, is the question you are burning to 
put tome. And I am afraid that I will disappoint you in failing 
to give a direct and clear-cut answer. I can only say that we 
do feel this responsibility and this urge. We do try to witness 

to them through our travelling secretaries, through the branches 
we organize and the literature we try to supply. Our European 
students are keen to do various kinds of spiritual work among 
them. For example, in one of our universities approximately 
200 students go out every Sunday during term to conduct 
Sunday School classes, religious meetings and to do personal 
visiting among Coloured people. At some universities where 
circumstances allow, more direct contacts on the religious level 
are made among students of different races. We are, however, 
at present at a critical stage in our development of race relation- 
_ships, and we can only pray that the way will be shown us and 
the courage given us to be loyal to our Master and His charge. 


behaved and considerate. The S.C.A. of South Africa has an 


enormous task in educating members of all its groups in this 


very essential Christian discipline. If it succeeds at this level, 


the battle will assuredly be won at the national level. Pray 
for us that we may be true to our calling, that we may succeed." 


1 I would like to assure readers of The Student World that correspondence, 

either through the medium of the magazine or direct with me, will be heartily 
welcomed. In this article, I could necessarily touch only very superficially and 
most inadequately on this vast problem. 


Beebe the: rete that j in » all their ae tie: even 
if very casual, they should, in meeting members of other races, — 
_ reveal the spirit of Christ, the spirit of love, of humility, of 

service, that they should always remember that love is well- 


Christianity Facing Religious 
and Ideological Forces 
at Work in West Africa 


ADEOLU ADGEBOLA — 


Never in the history of West Africa have there been so many 
simultaneous forces claiming the individual allegiance of man 
as there are today. And never, since the days of the slave trade, 
has any situation in West Africa so challenged immediate and 


_ determinative Christian action. The slave trade aroused the 


Christian conscience outside Africa, and was met by courageous 
Christian action from outside. There was then no Christian 
opinion on the continent to be challenged, no native Christians 
in power to be roused to action. The fact that today there is a 
Body of Christ to which appeal can and should be made locally, 
is the glory held in trust by the Church Universal. The mis- 
sionary labours of the past century have set the stage for action. 


Christianity and political life 


A few illustrations can be cited of recent developments which 
demonstrate that Christianity has a word of power to be spoken 
to the situation in West Africa and is anxious to so exert its 
strength. One might quote the creation in 1952 of the Anglican 
Province of West Africa, the search for a legal sanction for the 
great measure of autonomy now being enjoyed by the Methodist 
Districts in West Africa, the consolidation of the work of the 
infant S.C.M. by the appointment of a travelling secretary for 
West Africa, and the sense of common concern symbolized by 
the first Y.M.C.A. West African Conference that met at the 
University College, Ibadan, in March, 1954. There is a Word 
of God for the situation in West Africa, and the church has 
indicated a readiness to assume greater spiritual, as distinct 
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from financial and administrative, responsibilities. On the 
Gold Coast and in Western Nigeria, where the parties in power 
have consciously accepted Christian ideas and ideals, and have 
had such ideas incorporated into the basic faith behind party 
politics, where Baptist teachers, Anglican pastors, and Methodist 
lay-leaders have accepted political responsibilities and minis- 
terial posts, the church can rejoice in a nationalism that has 
accepted the sovereignty of God and social righteousness as the 
principles of national life. 

However, the conscious recognition of the sovereignty of 
God in West African political life should not have been regarded 
as remarkable ; what would have been alarming would have been 
the failure to recognize what can now be considered as part of the 
racial ethos, whether the people be regarded as animists, fetichists, 
polytheists, or even animist-deists. But the infiltration of 
Marxist influence into trade unions, and into mushroom political 
parties claiming concern for the common man, is a trend that 
cannot be disregarded. The delusive fascination of rationalism 
and logical positivism for the increasing number of overseas- 
trained men is another disturbing element. For an African to 
learn the western division of life into sacred and secular, and 
then to adopt the Marxist goal of the secularization of society, - 
is for him to lose his qualifications for interpreting the true mind 
of Africa to the outside world. The soul of Africa consists in its 
religion and its religious attitude to life. The first job of the 
church is to preserve that contact point which is now in danger 
of being removed. 


The church and communism 


It can truthfully be said that the soul of Africa has not yet 
been confronted with the Gospel of Christ to the point of deci- 
sion. The message of the church has been far too individualistic, 
and Africa is so conscious of society and community. This is 
an error of communication. This error apart, West Africa is 
today crying in loud, although sometimes mistaken, accents for 
a responsible, personal community arising from the democratic 
ordering of society demanded by an enlightened understanding 
and scripturally instructed conscience. It is a search for a new 
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rae 


of community, and a resulting new 
n and adjustment of social responsibilities. The — 
a nationalist does not share the view that the social _ 
___ tradition within which he lives is a pre-individualistic collectiv- 
ism; neither does he consider the goal of his aspiration to be 
ee post-collectivist individualism. The church has failed to 
understand this, and it has been very easy for the missionary to’ 
forget that the tide of thought that flowed from the fall of 
: Constantinople has not swept over Africa. What the church 
fails to understand, however, communism sees as its first 
contact.point with African life. ; 
_ The West African nationalist is not interested i in communism 
as a religion ; ‘it is far too secularized for him. For his religion, he _ 
has to choose between Christianity, Islam, and the pantheon of 
his forefathers. Communism appeals to him mainly as a pro- 
___ gram of the social welfare state. He would not buy his country 
_ from one imperialist, and then sell it to another. Nevertheless, 
he is aware that communism offers him an easy transition from — 
one form of collectivism to another, with the second having the 
advantage of being able to mobilize power and relieve the ignor- 
ance, hunger, poverty and disease which are the existential 
factors in his predominantly rural environment. Since commun- 
ism is known to feed on revolution and the exploitation of 
poverty, a ban has been placed on communist literature and 
___ association both in Nigeria and on the Gold Coast. 
_ ~While government may well take this step of expediency, 
the church cannot place an embargo on knowledge. She has a 
_ charge to be true to the spirit and saving mission of Him who 
came that men might know the truth and be made free thereby. 
__ West Africa looks up to the church to lead her to see communism 
____ in the biblical perspective and to interpret it on the premise of 
_ the historical realism of the Christian faith and the redemptive 
scandal of the Cross. In addition, West Africa waits for an 
answer from the church, an answer which will be the offer of a 
Christian community sufficiently dynamic to deal effectively 
with the problems of social power, social welfare, and interna- 
tional relationships, yet cognizant enough of the eternal verities 
and the human cca page to live in constant penitence and — 


q repentance. 
a. : 


The task of the church : 
More and more, the church is learning that she cannot atone — 
for her social failure by occasional ‘‘statements” issued at 
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moments of political crisis. The nationalist is conscious of 
having obtained the power of self-determination. What is 
claimed to be unprecendented in the history of colonialism has 
happened in Nigeria: a political party of a dependent land has 
fixed a target date for self-government for its country and the 


_ imperial power has been persuaded to concur. The slogan is 


“Self-Government in 1956’’. It is now too late to declare whether 


the church believes in self-government for the people or not. . 


A church on the Gold Coast gave a clear affirmative to that ques- 
tion after the 1948 riots. It is too late for any church that has 
not already made up its mind in that way to do it today. What 
is now demanded of all churches is that they help to work out 
the Christian principles underlying the building of such a per- 
sonal community, in which individual spiritual freedom can grow 
out of national political freedom, and that they declare more 
realistically than ever that the Lord Omnipotent reigneth. The 
last word lies with God in Christ, not with communism, nation- 
alism or any other political ideology. 


The spread of Islam 


To exist as the power of God unto salvation in West Africa 
today, Christianity has to square up, not only with social ideo- 
logies, but also with Islam. In Sierra Leone, Western Nigeria 
and French West Africa, Islam is fast gaining ground over 
Christianity among the non-Christians. This is apart from 
Northern Nigeria, where the protectorate government is a rock 
and shield to Islam, and the native regional government is ready 
to finance out of public funds the study overseas of muslim 
theology. 


The phenomenal spread of Islam among the Yorubas of — 


Southwestern Nigeria qualifies Yorubaland for special consi- 
deration. Islam began to penetrate here in the early years of 
the nineteenth century, when the Fulanis from the northern 
areas conquered Ilorin. Today, Ilorin, though a Yoruba town, 
is in the north administratively and religiously. It is estimated 
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Muslims. The interesting thing about the penetration of Islam 


into Yorubaland is that, whereas it spreads in the north by __ 
force of government sponsorship, in the south, a region where © 
missions have enjoyed government patronage, especially in the 


education of children, it spreads largely through its own power. 
Official statistics reveal that during the formative period of 


manhood, and mainly among students in high schools and col- 


leges, Christianity is professed ; but from then onwards, ‘“‘the 


proportion of professed Christians decreases with age’. 


One important fact is that, to many Yorubas, Christianity 


_ is a civilization, whereas to everyone Islam is a religion. This 


accounts for the converting power of Islam over secularized, 
educated Yorubas. The educated convert to Islam can boast of 
having something which the other man has not : a way of prayer 
and religious duties. Service in junior education has turned the 
church aside from direct evangelism, and government grants 
for educational work have further limited the power of schools 
as evangelistic agencies. It is hoped by many pastors that the 
desire of government to take over the work of primary educa- 
tion will be a saving factor for the church in this connection. 
Ministers will then have more time to spend in devotion and the 


_ study of the Word of God, and in pastoral care of the flock. The 
' work of the S.C.M. in high schools and teacher training colleges 


cannot but bring Christianity to its own among students as a 
religion. 


The problem of polygamy 

Another factor that has favoured the spread of Islam over 
Christianity is the insistence of the latter on monogamy as a 
condition of church membership. The church needs to reconsi- 
der its approach to the question of polygamy. This reconsidera- 
tion cannot be made on the plea that polygamy is more conson- 
ant with the national ethos, nor by joining the ranks of those 
who warn of the dangers of a social welfare state that cannot 
control its capacity to increase its population or bring it into 
line with its agricultural and industrial productivity. There 
can be no going back in the crusade for monogamy as the 
Christian ideal of marriage, and it would be wrong to substitute 
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material motives for the encouragement of spiritual ideals. At 
the same time, no concern for evangelism in West Africa can be 
blind to the hampering effects of the church’s attitude. Poly- 
gamists against whom the door of church membership has been 
closed have the choice of Islam or a sophisticated paganism, 
whereas admitting them into the church opens the way for 
Christian education and a personal confrontation with the moral 
purity and grace of the Saviour. Yet it needs to be recognized 
that the admission of polygamists into the life of the church is 
fraught with the great dangers of exposing it to the risk of lower 
standards and a gradual descent into a form of semi-pagan 
Christianity. At the same time, the church must accept with 
courage the sphere of tension within which it is called by divine 
election to exist, and once again allow Christianity to live by 
“the means of grace and the hope of glory’, rather than by law 
and commandments. 


The power of paganism 


The most subtle of the forces at work in West Africa is 
paganism. We have too long thought of it in terms of idols and 
gruesome sacrificial rites. While the idols have disappeared in 
a good number of places, particularly in the coastal towns and 
the industrial centres springing up in the heart of the jungles, a 
thick texture of pagan concepts still persists beneath a veneer of 
western thought-forms. The power of paganism lies not in its 
rites, which are generally kept secret from the novice and the 
layman and are practised by the priests alone. It lies in the 
superstitious fears instilled into the public mind, in the magical 
faith that destroys all initiative and effort, in the complete dis- 
regard for human personality which is the basis of its official 
ethics. Paganism is literally the religion of the countryside. 
As long as much of West Africa is unsophisticated and rural, 
pagan concepts of life will continue. A liberal scientific educa- 
tion can break down the power of superstitious fears. The. 
vision of God in Jesus Christ can destroy fatalism and belief in 
magic. An experience of the redemptive love of God can lead to 
an appreciation of the worth of human personality. The edu- 
cated pastor and the Christian teacher hold the key, in Christ’s 
name, to the solution of the problems of West Africa. 


Oak ‘African Christian Students 
2 and their Personal Problems 


ADEBOYE BABALOLA 


‘This article deals only with Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone and Gambia, with the emphasis heavily on Nigeria. In 
q all these countries, in the senior teacher training colleges, the __ 
university colleges, the technical institutes and the colleges of 
arts, science and technology, whole-hearted Christian students 
are in the minority ; they are a small island in a sea of free- 
‘a thinkers, Moslems, lukewarm Christians and indifferents. 


F amily pro blems 


The personal problems of Christian students in this situation, 
affecting as they do the deep emotional and spiritual part of — 
their individual personalities, are quite different from the 


2 _ official, general, non-personal problems. Polygamous family 
bh _ life is one source of these personal problems. How is the Christ- 
i ian student to show genuine Christian love to the other wives 
of his father who are companions to his mother? This problem 


arises because, in many polygamous families, there are frequent, 
bitter quarrels among the wives. The mother of the Christian 
____ student may gossip to him about the other wives and their ill 
___will to her and hers, and she may exhort him to regard them 
"j as her enemies, and there arises for the Christian student the 
problem of how to live in charity with these women. Allied 
» with this problem i is that of how he can be happy in the home 
‘ during his holidays, and how he can overcome occasional 
tendencies to absentmindedness at his studies due to flash 
recollections of the unhappy polygamous family at home. 
_ Yet another problem here is that of obedience or disobedience 
to parents over making frequent courtesy calls on a whole 
multitude of relatives: The Christian student may find that 
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he has not enough leisure to visit many of these relatives whom 
he considers distant and unimportant in his life. His parents, 
however, usually belong to the old school of thought, hardly — 
distinguishing in their social life between near and distant 
relatives and attaching considerable importance to each and 
every one of them. In all this, the need not to offend his parents 
aggravates the problem for the Christian student. For his 
mother may reply to his plea of lack of time and real interest : 
“It’s all right for you to say that ; but when you’ve gone back 
to college, it’s we who'll suffer for your negligence. We'll be 
accused by these relatives of setting you against them, of 
teaching you to disparage them.” Thus the knot becomes more 
tangled for the Christian student, and he finds it difficult to 
know where lies the course of genuine Christian love in this kind 
of situation. : 

Another problem is encountered by some Christian students 
from poor families. At the college they see other students who 
are obviously from affluent families, and their natural reaction 
may be so violent at times that their poverty makes them begin 
to doubt the goodness and justice of God. 

Last but not least, there is the problem of Christian students 
who worry too much over their academic work, in their aspira- 
tion to fulfil the hopes of those family members who are res- 
ponsible for their fees and of those who expect great things of 
them. This is really a problem of acquiring Christian humility, 
involving the realization that there is a limit to one’s capacities 
and that God’s gifts to men are purposely very diverse. 


Sexual problems 


There are many problems of a sexual nature confronting 
the West African Christian student. Easily the greatest of — 
these is that of remaining chaste, when confronted with the lax 
attitude to sex common among the non-Christian majority of- 
men and women of all classes in the local population. 

Chastity is decried by most students in conversation, and 
stories of the lax sexual life of leading church men and women 
in local congregations are widely circulated among students 
and cited as illustrations of the modern Christian attitude to 


- 
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commandment of the Mosaic law is nowdays best regarded as 
_ obsolete. For the whole-hearted Christian student, this is a 


most shocking state of affairs. — 


Students read, mark, learn and inwardly digest ate ono o) 
sex, and cite these in their discussions of sexual subjects. — 


Freudian psychology is exploited and interpreted as justifying 
licentiousness for the sake of man’s real happiness through 


_ freedom from inhibitions and complexes. However, the reading 


of such books on sex as Men, Women and God, written by 
eminent Christian writers, does uphold some Christian students 
on the narrow way of strict chastity, but the victory is never 
easy or quickly won. 

This problem i is accentuated ios some Christian students by 
their remaining too long unmarried, perhaps until the age of 


thirty, in the pursuit of their university studies. There is . 


sometimes also the problem of withstanding the temptation 
to become polygamous, through yielding to pressure exerted 
by relatives to keep an illiterate concubine wife before marriage 
proper to an educated lady. 

Another problem is that of withstanding AS temptations 


- to sexual immorality, alcoholism and addiction to tobacco 


which accompany imported ballroom dancing. Here it is a 
question of knowing God’s will for the Christian student— total 
abstention from ballroom dancing or exemplary participation 
with avoidance of the attendant vices. 

In the sphere of the bearing of ancient religious traditions 
on the mind and life of West African Christian students, there 
are few problems, for a clean break has been made with the 
traditional polytheism and idol worship. The Christian student 
now views pagan religious celebrations in his town or village 


as sheer spectacles, which arouse in him no religious emotion, 


but rather the burning desire to help hasten the time when 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ and His power will emancipate 


_ the pagans from their religious misconceptions. 
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Problems of marriage 


With respect to the place of women in society, the West 
African Christian student has notably the problem of visibly and 
practically emerging from the traditional belief that women 
are intrinsically inferior to men, even in marriage, and of mani- 
festing Christian conduct based on the Christian belief that in 
Christ there is neither male nor female, but all are one, equal 
in value. For many Christian students there is a constant 
besetting temptation to think wrongly along the lines that, 
with the possible exception of such domestic matters as the 
colour of furniture or the preparing of meals, in all things the 
husband’s opinion must prevail over the wife’s. Whether to 
be a polygamist or a monogamist is no longer a problem, since 
the forces of modern economic life reveal clearly the advantages 
of monogamy. But there is no doubt that the growth of a sure 
conviction of God’s judgment on the unsophisticated Christians 
in the community who still practise polygamy is a problem 
for the West African Christian student today. He tends to 
doubt the strength of the New Testament teaching of universal 
monogamy as the will of God. 

There is also for many Christian students the problem of 
becoming engaged to marry in good time. This arises owing to 
the rather widespread, alarming discrepancy between the number 
of men and of women receiving post-secondary education. Fear 
of unhappy married life due to a Christian university graduate 
having perforce as his wife a woman with only primary educa- 
tion, makes some Christian students delay unduly becoming 
engaged, while with much anxiety they search for a wife among 
the all-too-few women of higher education. 


Problems of money 


In practising the Christian stewardship of money, West Afri- 
can Christian students have one special problem caused by the 
prevalent love of foppery in their communities. It is that of 
courageously maintaining moderation in expenditure on cloth- 
ing, footwear, headgear and articles of personal adornment. 


~ 


E 4 _ marrying oF sera bare in marriage Pai ptaciths 
_ Allied with this problem of vanity is that of the onslaughts 
dae stat materialism on West African Christian students in their consi- _ 

so deration of the careers they will pursue after successfully com-_ 
_ pleting their university education. There is a powerful tempt- — 
___ ation to turn deaf ears to God’s call to a particular vocation, 
and to embrace instead some profession almost solely because of 
b' ‘its relatively tremendous monetary returns. In this way, many © 
¢ are tempted to choose medicine instead of teaching or the 
‘ministry, and the civil service instead of work in an independent 
_ establishment. 


. : Social pro blems 


---—s«- The integration of graduates in an underdeveloped society — 
___ presents many difficulties for West African Christian students. 
_ There is the problem of the young Christian graduate’s relations 
__with his old boyhood or girlhood friends: how is he to show 
genuine love to these friends, in spite of the yawning gap be- 
___ tween their cultural outlook and knowledge and his own? He 
¥ must avoid appearing haughty or contemptuous of them. The 
effective bridge is usually the necessary cooperation of all in 
development projects for the village or town through the popular 
Improvement Unions. Even here the young graduate has the 
és. problem of avoiding the malicious jealousy or ill opinion of his 
: _ former equals ; he must take the lead in devising these proj jects, 
’ yet he needs to be unobtrusive and somewhat reticent in prof- 
____ fering advice, lest he incur the rancour of his unlettered elders 
-__ and friends. 
_ There is also for the young Christian graduate the problem of 
% ” refraining from bribery, favouritism, nepotism and other forms 
-___ of corruption in the use of his official authority at his place of 
-_work, and yet of maintaining the goodwill of the uneducated 
__ people, making them see that the desire to do the will of God is 
always the motive force behind his conduct, not the haughty 
desire to show people how powerful he is by denying them favours 
for the sheer love of doing so. 


ae ing ina sits area, cticigl ie may be i pein: man or — 


woman of like mind with higher education. How can he avoid 
mental atrophy due to lack of the stimulation usually obtained — 
from association with cultured and educated equals ? t4 
Such are the pressing personal problems of West African 
students today, problems which they are tackling in the strength | 
_ and spirit of Jesus Christ our Lord, and therefore with unshaken 
hope for ultimate victory, and with constant trust in the loving 
mercy of our God, who sets our sins as far from us as the east is — 


i? 
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from the west, when we repent of them in prayer to Him. 
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All shall be well 

And all manner of thing shall be well 
When the tongues of flame are in-folded 
Into the crowned knot of fire 

And the fire and the rose are one. 


T. S. Extor, Little Gidding. 


“Tt is hell to be an educated African in East Africa’ was 
- not said by an African. It is nevertheless true ; and it records 


- the perplexity — if not indeed the bitterness — which assails 


many thoughtful young men and women when they realize that 
this same Christian civilization, which has taught them free- 
dom and brotherhood, also restricts their aspirations and denies 
them fellowship. Dr. Roland Oliver’s The Missionary Factor in 
East Africa (Longmans, 1952) makes abundantly clear how even 
-the most pietistic of missions, faced with the horrors of the slave 
trade, felt compelled to urge European governments, often in 
direct opposition to the advice of the official political agents, 
to accept political responsibility in East Africa. And it is these 
same missions which have been pioneers in education and medi- — 


cine, opening the eyes of Africans to new possibilities of pro- 


gress in material standards, in personal responsibility and in 


‘human relationships extending outside the boundaries of tribe. 


Together the efforts of church and government — nearly always 
with the best intentions — have largely broken down the old 
pattern of tribal life, encouraged — at least among educated 


_ Africans — a sense of nationhood, which is not only more com- 


prehensive than the tribe but reaches out to a responsible posi- 
tion in world affairs, and, at the same time, have failed to 
inaugurate a new pattern of social life and purpose in which 
men can find meaning and fulfilment. 


Social disintegration 


At least one reader of Alan Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country 
(Cape, 1948) was struck, on first publication, by the way in 
which the patterns of social disintegration in Johannesburg 
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were already apparent under the surface in East Africa. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that they have now emerged 
as explicit factors. It is not only that some Baganda’, accusing 
the church of complicity in the deposition of their Kabaka?, 
exchange their Sunday worship for alcoholic parties at home ; 
that the old polygamy has become an outward monogamy 
associated with widescale promiscuity ; that African sects arise 
in some areas in increasing numbers as a protest against the 
continued domination of the church by Europeans ; that there 
is widespread, if largely incoherent, discontent with European 
government ; but that the thuggery, which has become the most 
noticeable — if perhaps the unintentional — feature of Mau 
Mau, is now liable to arise at any point in East Africa, with or 
without the opportunity afforded by such perfectly honest (if 
misguided) political gestures as the Buyers’ Strike recently 
organized by the Uganda National Congress. 


We march with fear 


The problem is, in its essence, political — the problem of 
how to make the good society. East Africa has travelled far and 
fast in the last fifty years. It has now reached a point where few 
men know where they are going, or even where they want to go, 
nor who should be their companions. There is a fear of white 
domination, of a new Indian colonialism, of the rising tide of 
African nationalism. And, to match this fear, there is no faith. 
Governments have no concern for the ultimate destiny of man, 
and they cannot, therefore, inspire men to live ; their develop- 
ment plans are suspect as means to the permanent entrench- 
ment of white influence in East Africa ; their policy of gradual 
Africanization is too gradual, too uncertain, to satisfy African 
aspirations and, in any case, too often gives the impression of 
being administered as a sedative rather than an essential food. 
On the other hand, the churches, where they are more than a 
cult of second and third generation Christians, do not appear to. 
have anything to say in the political perplexities of the day. 


« The inhabitants of Buganda, largest of the kingdoms incorporated into 
the Protectorate of Uganda. 

2 Official title of the hereditary king of Buganda. Kabaka Mutesa II was 
deposed by the British government in November, 1953. 
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Theirs is largely a gospel of individual salvation from sin defined 
in terms of a nineteenth century European code of morals ; their 
doctrine of creation is almost non-existent ; the cosmic character 
of Christ’s work is almost wholly ignored. The revival — vital 
and courageous though it is — sets immense store on the death 
of the Son of God, but little, if any, on the resurrection of the 
Son of Man. In an extreme form, it is so devoted to the person 
of Jesus as to have beaten with clubs a man who preached of 
the work of the Holy Spirit. But, even in its normal manifesta- 
tions, it may be said that its appeal is to the less educated, who 
find in the assurance of salvation, and in victory over the obvious 
sins, an escape from the hopelessness of a life which has lost 
meaning. But to the seed of revival most educated Africans are 
stony ground. It may spring up quickly, but it offers no lasting 
hope to those who have seen the tragedy of our society. Fear 
returns, and to that fear there is no answering faith. 


Where, then, ts fatth ? 


Where, then, is faith to be found ? Most educated Africans, 
either through home or school, have been brought up as Christ- 
ians. Perhaps, because of His very newness to Africa, Christ 
means more to them than to their European contemporaries. They 
would like to build a Christian society. But no sooner do they 
become aware of their task than they become aware also of 
three chasms which must first be crossed : 

(i) The church as they meet it is concerned with a private 
and family morality, but has nothing specifically Christian to 
say about the wider problems of society. 

(ii) The church, in popular — and perhaps largely in its own 
— estimation, is so closely identified with British government 
that to engage in politics is almost equated with sedition (the 
Kikuyu word for politics means “‘to grumble’’) and may mean 
exclusion from Christian fellowship. 

(iii) The white civilization, which has given them their ideals 
of material progress, of law and justice, of political responsibility 
— which has, indeed, given them their Christian faith — is found 
to have no place for them. Perhaps most Europeans would 
admit that they prefer “the naked savage”, whom they can 
father (and often father extremely well), to the educated cultur- 


threatens to displace them from positions of power and relative 
prosperity. One of us would say, “I go out into the world and 
come face to face with what seems contrary to all that my 
Christian upbringing has taught me to expect from my neigh- 
bour. I have been led to expect acceptance as an equal in my 
own right ; I have worked my way up to prove that, given a 
fair chance, I can do my duty to the community of which Iam 
part. But, when I meet racial discrimination and hatred, it is 
hardly surprising if my Christian faith begins to lose its edge, 
if God ceases to be the God of all and becomes the God of a 
privileged few. If the church cannot give us a social faith, it 
will become no more than an escape mechanism or a social 
convention. Our true faith will be in the fight against the 
injustice and humiliation done to our race.” 


Christ or nation ? 

Nationalism, then, becomes the alternative faith, for faith 
there must be; and, because communism appears to be anti- 
British, it might be nationalism in communist dress. But des- 
pite official pronouncements, despite Kenyatta’s journey to 
Moscow, there is at present no trace of communism in East 
Africa. It is even difficult to find Africans who can discuss it 
with interest or with knowledge. Nationalism is the policy — 
it might even be the faith — of tomorrow; and the urgent 
question is precisely whether it will be a political nationalism 
based on Christian faith, or a faith opposed to Christ because 
he appears to bea European. It must be recognized that nation- 
alism as a political ideal is a product of the impact of white 
civilization — whether of church or government — on Africa. 
Christianity has come to Africa through the same channels. 
The two are dangerously approaching a conflict. The light of a 
Mosaic faith in God’s purpose for the nation, finding in Christ its 


fulfilment, is diffracted by the grating of a civilization no longer 


certain of itself or of its purpose. The red flame of politics which 
has no ultimate reference departs from the pale piety of a rose 
which does not know its origin in the social earth. Can the 
tongues of flame be infolded and the fire and the rose be one ? 

As Christians we are committed to the faith that it will be 


* 
~ 
— 
a 


i al hybrid, whom it is too much trouble to understand and who 


‘sO; Boat | in aft not-so- astanit future the fire might easily ene 


the rose. The Gospel has not struck so deep into the soil of 


pet. Bice as to be ineradicable. There is, indeed, a close parallel 
with the Christianity of North Africa in the seventh century. | 
Here was the birth-place of Latin Christian literature, the home 
of Augustine, of Cyprian, of Tertullian. But the faith appearsto 
have entered deeply only into the Roman colonists and those __ 
_ natives who were assimilated to Latin culture. It collapsed _ 
totally in the face of Muslim invasion, while the vernacular 


Christianity of Egypt, already proved in the nationalist struggle — 
with Constantinople, survived for centuries as an active mis- 
sionary church surrounded by a dominant Islamic culture. Or, 
again, the conversion of Europe in the middle ages follows an 
almost monotonous pattern. There is the “conversion” of the 
king, who (whatever else he found in the Gospel) thereby achieved — 
alliance with the politically dominant empire and the opport- 


unity to impose centralized government on his feudal subordi- 


nates; the restoration of tribal paganism is associated with 
the revolt of the barons, and Christianity is finally established 
as the official religion of the country under the centralized 


government of the victorious, and often deeply Christian, son 


of the earlier king. It is not to be supposed that the conversion 
of the whole people was at any deep level. But Christianity sur- 
vived through its alliance with contemporary political trends ; 
there was no effective alternative ; the tempo of development 
was slow and it had centuries in which to become integrated 
into the social structure of Europe. To East Africa also Christ- 
ianity has come in association with the politically dominant 
power ; it is still largely a foreign religion ; it is doubtful whether 
it has entered deeply into many Africans who have not, at the 
university level, been assimilated to western culture ; it is only 
too likely to be swept away by a nationalist faith which suspects, 
if it does not hate, all western influence *. 


t Caution is necessary here. One of the outstanding features of the revival 
in Kikuyu is the fact that, alone with the old pagans, they have offered effective 
resistance to Mau Mau. At the same time they have refused to cooperate with 
government in police or military action. They therefore come under fire from 
both sides. There is the possibility of the survival of a confessional monophy- 
site remnant who would preserve the Gospel through the “‘dark ages’ of nation- 


alism which may lie ahead. 
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The task before us 


The task before educated Christians is, therefore, desperate. 
They must remain loyal members of a world-wide Church which, 
in its local manifestations, has no word for their political aspira- 
tions and, indeed, tends to disown them. They must work for 
the political future with men whose faith, at the best, has limited 
horizons and may be negative (like Mau Mau) or wholly self- 
seeking. They have to discover for themselves the faith of Moses 
and the prophets, that it may be fulfilled, for them and for their 
nation, in Christ. They will be suspected by their own people 
as agents of the foreigner ; they will be criticized and snubbed 
by too many of their white colleagues ; their aspirations will be 
dubbed as sedition. Withal, they have to work in love, for 
there is no other way, and with the realization that the future 
of East Africa lies not with Africans alone, but with all — 
British, Greeks, Indians, Goans, Arabs, as well as Africans — 
who are native to the land, with all who are prepared to play 
their part in a society of free and responsible men. And for the 
thought that must go into this endeavour there is too little time. 
Men who leave school after school certificate can hardly be 
expected to have been trained in theological thinking, in a 
theology which is relevant to the urgent problems of the day — 
especially against the uncritical background of most of their 
missions. It is surprising how many of them, meeting for the 
first time at the university a critical theology taught against 
the background of an unashamedly secular education, find their 
way through to a mature faith in Christ. But they are over- 
burdened with lectures, in a small institution the best of them 
carrying too much weight of administration in student societies. 
There is need for a Department of Theology, not only to esta- 
blish theology as an essential part of the life of the university, 
but to undertake, as a central object of research, a study of the 
theology of the contemporary African scene. East Africa needs 
an educated clergy. It needs even more an educated laity, who_ 
will see its problems, and their own work, at every point in 
theological terms. It is these, first of all, that a university 
should send out into its world. 


MUuiversition in Africa 


- Extracts from the report of Douglas J. Aitken, General Secretary — 
_ 5 a of World pages Service, on his visit to A aces in March-April, 1954* 
eee 
a 


; The area covered is one of new aienitics for almost all major 
_ development in the field of higher education has taken place since 
1945. The institutions visited are either newly established or are 
_ former schools or colleges which have only more recently achieved 
university standing. 
_ ‘While there are certain Tadeealone in curricula designed to 
_ adapt them to local conditions, each institution is working to high 
Bed: standards which have a known value in the international field of 
learning. 
Each of these institutions is intended to develop into a full uni- 
___versity for undergraduate and post-graduate study, offering facilities 
_ for research. 
: In a world situation in which some university qualifications are 
_____ of doubtful or inferior academic value, one cannot help but be deeply 
____ impressed by this insistence on high standards. The formal decision 
____ taken by those responsible for setting up the universities is actively 
_ endorsed by students as well as by members of the teaching staff, 
be and is likely to have a strong positive influence on future develop- 
4 ments. The existing institutions will naturally seek to apply the 
* _ same criteria as they extend the range of their teaching and increase 
in size. Their own standards should also exert a controlling influence 
when steps are taken, as Hisy, undoubtedly will be, to set up more 
universities. 

While the positive values of this approach cannot be under- 
estimated, it also has some drawbacks. The safest and most con- 
-—s- venient way for a new university to ensure that it works to known 
__ and recognized standards is for it to adopt those of a well-established 
institution. This has been done in Africa and, if students are not 


t Universities visited : University College of Khartoum (Sudan), University 

College of East Africa (Uganda), Rhodesia University College (Rhodesia), 
Centre Universitaire (Lovanium, Belgium Congo), University College (Ibadan, 
Nigeria), University College of the Gold Coast and Kumasi College of Tech- 
x nology (Gold Coast), Institut des Hautes Etudes (Dakar, Senegal). 


" scinally preparing for degrees awarded bye a PR ch Hope 
university, they work to at least equivalent standards. However, 
the procedure has also meant that they have been obliged to follow 
syllabuses developed over a long period in a particular European 
environment. There now follows the delicate process of modifying 
courses so that they became appropriate to the needs and opportun- 
ities of the particular environment in which the university exists. 
This task is doubly difficult because, on the one hand, the universities 
themselves do not exist in a stable situation but one of very rapid 
change. On the other hand, having started by adopting interna- 
_ tionally-recognized standards, it is in the interests of the individual 
and of society as a whole that they be maintained, and that the grad- 
uate from an African university should be able to stand on at least 
an equal footing with graduates from other parts of the world. 

Within the range of their faculties, these new universities can 
certainly take pride in their excellence as teaching institutions. But 
they evidently still lack the essential stimulus which can only be 
provided by the existence of post-graduate departments and by the 
development of their own research activities. 


The size of institutions 


At present the universities are very small. The largest has less 
than 600 students, and some of them serve populations numbering 
many millions. The University College of East Africa, with an enroll- 
ment of approximately 570 students, is the only university for the 
three territories of Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya, which between 
them have a total population of almost 18 million. Nigeria, with 
a population of over 30 million, has one university college with a 
student enrollment of nearly 500. Lovanium in the Belgian Congo, 
will, when completed, have 600 students. At first sight, it is discon- 
certing to find that there are only 200 students at the Institut des 
Hautes Etudes at Dakar, which is the only university institution for 
the eight territories forming the French Federation of West Africa. 
This figure, however, appears in a somewhat different perspective 
when it is realized that, at present, the majority of students only 
complete the first two years of university study at Dakar, and then 
leave for a further two or more years’ study in order to complens their 
courses at universities in France. : 

These few examples are sufficiently indicative of the present 
situation. It would, however, be false to assume that an even more 
rapid expansion of university facilities would, at this stage, auto- 
matically be accompanied by an increase in the number of students. 
The very small numbers of students are almost entirely determined 
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_ On the other hand, these institutions exist in areas where the level of 
_ illiteracy is often still very high, where facilities for primary educa- 
tion are still inadequate, and those for secondary education even 


more limited. Such secondary schools as exist are usually good, but 
there are not nearly enough. Everywhere schemes for the expansion 
of school education are in operation. But even where these are 


_ pursued most actively, and where adequate funds are available, 
development will be a matter of time. This is especially true at the 
level of secondary education, owing to the small annual output of 


university graduates, only some of whom enter the teaching pro- 


- fession. 


Material conditions 


Everywhere there are modern paldings just completed or in the 
process of completion. To the visitor it seems that there are as many 
workmen as students and professors. Indeed, at Lovanium, the 
thirty students taking a pre-university course are almost lost among 
the hundreds of workmen engaged. Capital expenditure sanctioned 
for these modern and well-designed university centres is often of the 
order of ten to thirty million Swiss francs?. | 

Perhaps most impressive of all are the buildings of the University 
College, Ibadan, in Nigeria. It is situated several miles away from 
Ibadan, which incidentally is the largest African city of the whole 
continent. The complex of college buildings, in modern architectural 
style, presents a sharp contrast with more traditional and familiar 
forms of university buildings. Lecture halls and laboratories are 
light and open, yet shaded from the direct blaze of the sun. In the 
halls of residence, each student has a single room with a pleasant 
balcony. There is a small but well-equipped theatre, and a large 


assembly hall is under construction. Protestant and Roman Catholic 


chapels are being built, and plans also include provision for a mosque. 
Within the spacious university site, there are sports grounds and 
houses for members of the teaching and administrative staff. 

But very great problems lie ahead. A single university catering 
for 1,000 students cannot be regarded as adequate provision for the 
potential need of a population of say 20 million. Economic develop- 
ment and the improvement of the over-all standard of living should 
make increased national expenditure on education possible at all 


t There are 4.3 Swiss francs in a dollar, 12.25 in a pound. 
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levels. It is, however, to be hoped that adequate provision will 
continue to be made for the very heavy capital expenditure involved 
in establishing and developing universities, which is many times 
greater than that required for primary and secondary schools cater- 
ing for a similar number of students. 


Costs of university education 

In the areas under consideration, the average standard of living 
is still low, and especially in East and Central Africa, adaptation to a 
money economy is not highly developed. In consequence, there are 
very few students whose families are in a position to pay university 
fees which are normally set at approximately 1,200 Swiss francs a 
year for tuition, board and lodging. The vast majority of students 
receive scholarships. The most typical form of assistance is the pro- 
vision of government-financed scholarships. 

Almost every student at the University College of East Africa 
receives a full scholarship. There is a tendency to encourage local 
governments to make contributions towards the scholarships and to 
invite the families of students to make at least a nominal contribu- 
tion towards the cost of their maintenance at university. Another 
important form of assistance at the University College is that each 
student receives, on loan, the basic text books required for his parti- 
cular course of study. 

In Nigeria and the Gold Coast the number of scholarships, 
although very significant, is not so great, as a number of students are 
from families financially able to pay all or part of their fees. At the 
University College, Ibadan, for example, approximately fifty per 
cent of the students receive government or other public scholarships. 
However, the remainder are not all supported by their families ; 
many of them receive complete or partial private scholarships, such 
as those offered by schools, missions, private individuals, etc. Almost 
all the African students at the Institut des Hautes Etudes at Dakar 
receive government scholarships. 

Thus, at the present time, there are probably very few students 
qualified to enter university who have not secured places and, if 
necessary, also scholarships. There are many who would wish to 
enter university, but whose ability or whose inadequate school edu- 
cation have not equipped them to comply with the high standards 
for admission. Some of the colleges are temporarily finding it diffi- 
cult to keep pace with their development plans, owing to the lack of 
a sufficient number of qualified applicants. This situation should 
change radically within the next ten or fifteen years. The expansion 
of secondary education and the improvement in its quality will 
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certainly increase the pressure for admission to the university. It 
remains to be seen whether governments will be willing and able to 
increase proportionately the number of scholarships offered. 


Inter-university relations 


Within Africa, there is very little active contact between univers- 
ity institutions, either at the academic or the student level. Although 
four of the university colleges all have similar relationships with the 
University of London, there is but little contact between them. Simi- 
larly isolated within Africa, the Institut des Hautes Etudes at Dakar 
has its principal official contacts with the Universities of Paris and 
Bordeaux, and the University Centre, Lovanium, with the University 
of Louvain. 

For academic staff, this isolation is, in one sense, only relative. 
Almost all members of the teaching staff are expatriates, and the 
custom has been established of giving them leave of absence to visit 
the respective metropolitan country at regular intervals. 

Inter-university contact between students of individual institu- 
tions is virtually unknown. It must be remembered that, in most 
cases, the great distances and heavy travel costs involved present 
almost insuperable barriers. Correspondence has been established 
between most of the student unions ; but the lack of personal contact 
and, in consequence, of first-hand information on situations in other 
university centres makes difficult the realization of any proposals for 
inter-university cooperation. 

There is one special form of indirect inter-university contact which 
should not escape attention. The World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion has appointed a field secretary to West Africa. Travelling 
extensively, he is in close touch with the Student Christian Move- 
ments in this area. 


University life 

It has already been pointed out that in these universities the 
teaching staff is either exclusively or predominantly European, 
while the student body is exclusively or predominantly African. 
Differences of race or colour play a far less significant role in human 
relationships inside the university than in almost all other spheres of 
life outside. The fact that the universities are residential institutions, 
usually some distance away from the nearest town, is of some signi- 
ficance. Life in an African university thus provides a common and 
different environment, to which both the African student and the 
European teacher must adjust. Most important of all is the positive 


influence of the personal attitude Bets oe most students. and 
members of teaching staff. ‘ 

It is, however, inevitable that in some respects there is an : 
increased awareness of the co-existence of two distinct groups within : 
the university community. In this confrontation only a very small — 
minority of either group has personal knowledge and intimate — 
experience of the cultural and environmental background of the 
other. These are facts which have to be taken into account. They 
need not, and rarely do, create problems of serious tension. When 
' problems arise, it seems that, more often than not, they are of the type 
posed between students and professors the world over. 

Although in general student-staff relationships are remarkably 
good, some dangers are implicit in the situation. It is a human failing 
to accept easily-drawn conclusions without questioning their validity, 
and in any university, one from time to time hears arguments based 
on phrases such as, “Of course, as students they cannot under- 
stand...’’, or “He is a professor and cannot know...’ The dangers 
inherent in this type of loose thinking can become even greater, if — 
the added error of substituting “African” for “student’”’ and “‘Euro- 
pean” for “‘professor’”’ is made. 


The student body 


Admission of students to university is on the basis of academic 
merit, and none of the centres visited imposes racial, colour or reli- 
gious discrimination. The composition of the student body varies 
according to local conditions and traditions, differing quite markedly 
from place to place. 

The number of women students is at present very small, usually 
between ten and twenty for a total student enrollment of 400 to 500. 
This is due to the fact that until comparatively recently there was 
little demand for school education for girls, and almost no provision 
for their secondary education. In all areas visited, this situation is 
undergoing a radical change. One girls’ school visited had this year 
been obliged to refuse 500 applications for admission, as despite the 
construction of new buildings, it was already overcrowded. . 

It will be seen that, in most of the colleges, the majority of stu- 
dents’ are Christian, either Protestant or Roman Catholic, and that 
this does not always correspond with the ratio holding between reli- 
gious groups of the area concerned. This situation is very largely — 
attributable to the fact that, until comparatively recently, there were — 
few primary and secondary schools other than those provided by — 
Christian church missions. While it has been the practice of almost _ 
all these schools to accept children of other faiths, it is natural that _ 


y fields of <i e ae ser as pibeation. “An ever-increasing ay 
demand, coupled with legislation to promote the extension of school 
a education, focused attention on the inadequacy of existing facilities. 


_ derably from one institution to another. Government expenditure on 
_ education, although in some areas still by no means adequate, is now 
far greater than in the past. Most of the new schools, and their num- 

ber is growing, have been set up by government education depart- 

ments, In addition, government grants are being made to many of — 
the existing mission schools. Action is being taken to ensure con- 
formity of teaching standards, and there is a steady increase in the 
number of government administered or subsidized teacher training 
colleges. 
The student scene is dominated by an intense preoccupation with 
_ study. It is not uncommon for students to study regularly in their 
rooms until the early hours of the morning, or for them go to early to 
bed, getting up again at three or four o'clock in the morning. While 
no-one would deny that the first responsibility of a student is towards 
his academic work, there is a risk similar to that run by the athlete 
whom, having over-trained, fails to do his best in the final test. 
Apart from the normal desire to pass his examinations, there are 
particular reasons why the African student feels such a strong sense 
of compulsion. First and foremost, he is constantly subject to the 
burden of working in a foreign language, one of which he probably 
had little or no knowledge until he entered secondary school. This 
is a factor very easily overlooked by the visitor who, within the 
university, finds himself in an English-speaking or a French-speaking 
milieu. The African student also suffers from the disadvantage that 
his education, in the narrower sense of the word, is often confined to 
teaching and work at school and in the university, and is not supple- 
mented by his home environment. The parents of many of the stu- 
dents have had little or no school education. 

In a society where the sense of family is very marked, the student, 
who is quite possibly the only member of the family to enter uni- 
versity, feels that he has a particular responsibility to do well. Added 
to this, he lives in a situation where the possession of a university 

qualification is of crucial importance to his future career. If he 

_ obtains his degree, he is almost certain to be able to enter govern- 
_ ment service, which absorbs most graduates and which, in the present 
situation, offers the best possibilities of professional advancement. 
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He may, alternatively, find employment with one of the few major 
commercial concerns. If he fails to secure a degree, he will find that 
there are relatively few employment opportunities offering good pros- 
pects for advancement in a society which is not yet highly developed 
industrially and economically. 

It is probably this situation which is mainly responsible for the 
almost complete absence of organized political activity among the 
students. They are certainly politically conscious and much con- 
cerned with the future status of their countries. But more often than 
not, instead of being translated into party political activity, this 
deep concern provides an added stimulus to derive the utmost from 
university studies. 


The academic staff 


One of the most significant factors in African universities is the 
size of teaching staff in relation to the numbers of students. In 1948, 
the University College of the Gold Coast had only seventeen members 
of teaching staff; by 1952 the number had risen to eighty-seven. 
Universities such as Khartoum, Makerere and Ibadan, with a student 
enrollment of between 450 and 550 each, have between eighty and 
one hundred professors and lecturers. As the size of the student body 
increases, these proportions will tend to change. This exceptional 
situation, as has already been pointed out, is largely due to the fact 
that certain minimum staff appointments are necessary for each course 
of study. 

At all the university colleges and centres visited the teaching staff 
is at present predominantly or exclusively European. As is to be 
expected, almost all the European teaching staff are drawn from the 
metropolitan country concerned — Belgium, France or the United 
Kingdom. In the case of the University College of Khartoum, where 
the number of Sudanese teachers is steadily increasing, most of the 
expatriate teaching staff are British, and some are Egyptian. 

The present small number of African university teachers is 
explained by the fact that there are still very few African graduates. 
There are, for example, four African members of the teaching staff 
at the University College of East Africa, an area in which previously 
almost no Africans had opportunities to pursue university studies. 
In West Africa, where relatively larger numbers of Africans had the 
opportunity to study abroad in the past, the numbers of African 
members of staff at the universities is higher. 

It will be a long time before there can be a really significant 
change in the composition of the teaching body at the different uni- 
versity colleges and centres. Quite apart from the fact that not all — 
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university graduates are suited, or desire, to become university 
teachers, it must be remembered that the annual output of an insti- 
tution with a total student enrollment of 500 is of necessity small. 
Even so, the university, in looking for future teachers among its 
students, must compete with other agencies offering professional 
employment to graduates. This is particularly true of areas in which 
self-government is developing most rapidly. 


Conclusion 


What are the needs of these new university communities in 
Africa ? Faced with a world situation in which many universities are 
seriously over-crowded and ill equipped, in which tens of thousands 
of students lack accommodation and suffer from malnutrition and 
disease, one cannot suggest that these new universities are in dire 
need of material assistance. 

But their needs are nonetheless urgent, and can only be met 
through the collaboration of students and professors in other parts 
of the world. Here are new universities, working to high standards, 
developing rapidly but growing in almost complete isolation. The 
need is for contact with the outside world. From their short exper- 
ience, they already have much to offer. Their desire is to learn from 
the experience of others, from old and well-established institutions, 
from other new universities which have had to face problems very 
similar to their own. 


THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS 
OF WEST AFRICA 


The following reports (with the exception of the fourth) are by the 
Rev. David Head, of the Methodist Church (Great Britain), who has 
been working as travelling secretary of the Student Christian Movements 
of Nigeria, Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast since September, 1953. 
His services were made available through the generosity of the British 
Missionary Society. 


Sierra Leone 
Freetown 


September Ig. One’s first view of Sierra Leone from the sea is 
of majestic hills that push Freetown to the water’s edge. So the first 
Portuguese to land called the country Lion Mountain, though nobody 
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_ seems to know whether the leonine reference. points to shape or noise 
of storm. There are plenty of storms at this time of year, and the 
deep, dangerous gutters each side of the roads are all justified. 


I stayed first at Bishopscourt, overlooking the finest natural har- 
bour in West Africa. I met representatives of the Freetown branches 
of the S.C.M. at tea. Apart from Fourah Bay College, all these bran- 
ches consist of senior scholars of secondary schools. These are more 
advanced educationally than the teacher training colleges in the 
country. ‘ 

September 20. Sunday. I preached in the cathedral this morn- 
ing — a gracious and historic building, incorporating in its struc- 
ture a watchtower left from the early days of the settlers. Freed 
slaves from America and Europe began to build Freetown in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, with considerable (and some- 
times devastating) opposition from tribes inland. Christianity, in 
various forms, was there from the start. Much church life today 
seems formal, unimaginative, conservative. But there are stirrings. 
The Anglican Church has been African-led for a hundred years. 

Freetown abounds in sects (as well as insects). Today one adver- 
tised the subject of the evening sermon as “Science and Smoking”. 
This was not quite my topic at the King Memorial Church (Evangel- 
ical United Brethren, an American denomination). The choir was 
in black gowns and white scarves ; both harmonium and piano were 
used. There was both the “‘open Bible’ and the plain cross. During 
the last hymn the lights went out and an electrically illuminated 
cross appeared over the communion table. 

September 21-24. I visited the school branches, five in all, three 
denominational. Only the Prince of Wales School (government boys) 
has a higher school certificate course (in science), but others are 
likely to follow. Scholars take the Cambridge school certificate. 
S.C.M. branches maintain a variety of activities. Debates are popular 
between the branches. A recent motion that “uneducated people are 
the happiest’’ was passed. There have recently been discussions on 
“Honesty”, “The Creoles (natives of Freetown) should have a greater 


share in the government of the country” (at present, in contrast to 


the past, the Protectorate party is in power), “Superstition”, “Poly- 


gamy”’, ‘Christians and Juju’, ‘“The Choice of a Career”, “Science 


and Religion”, and “The Religious Basis of Society”. There are also” 
talks, flannelgraphs and Bible quizzes, but few study groups. Bran- 
ches engage in practical service ; for instance, a girls’ branch runs a 
literacy class for younger brothers and their friends. 

Two new branches have been started. The premises of one school 
are dignified and spacious, while the other, with a hundred pupils, 
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_ Comments from young Sierra Leonians : “Young people here want 
to spread their feathers like a peacock; they want position, not res- 


_ ponsibility.” “Education in Freetown is such a serious thing to be ~ 


taken with long faces, and it extends to Sunday Schools.” “‘Christ- 


ianity has taken little root in the life of this country ; it does not go 
deep enough — it has not made enough difference’ (of what country | 


is this not true ?). 


The Protectorate 4 

September 28-October 2. I caught a train into the Protectorate, 
soon leaving the small Colony around Freetown behind. There are 
plenty of yams, rice, bananas and cassava growing, and countless 
palm trees, but I was impressed by hour after hour of undeveloped 
land. Stations sound like school let loose. Advances are coming in 
agriculture, education (both school and community), and church 


_ work, but it will take even longer than this train journey — two 
_ hundred and fifty miles in sixteen hours. The guard says this is the 


“oldest, safest and slowest railway in West Africa’. I would not 
contradict! A car journey followed, taking me to Bunumbu and 
midnight. 

Union College, Bunumbu, is run by the churches jointly, and 


trains teachers for Anglican, Methodist, and Evangelical United 
Brethren primary schools. This is part of the achievement of the 


United Christian Council, which is particularly active in the educa- 
tional field, and has a full-time educational secretary. Fifteen of the 


_ hundred students are women. There is still widespread opposition, 


home and religious (Muslim), to their education. There was no radio 
working while I was there, and every visitor had to provide “standard 
time’. I had my hair cut expertly by a Canon’s wife. A teacher 
in the practising school had just started to learn New Testament 
Greek, with the intention of translating into Kissy. I am‘told the 
Fourth Gospel and the first Epistle of St. John have so far been trans- 
lated, an interesting choice. 

We started a branch here with forty-three members, and both 


African and European members of staff are giving encouragement. 


The local assistant district commissioner was a keen committee 


- member of the S.C.M. in Great Britain. 


At Bo is the only government grammar school in the Protectorate 
_ (boys only), with excellent classrooms, laboratories, dormitories, 


a 


; September 25-27. I attended the Methodist youth conference at ‘ 
delightful Lumley beach, with sand, breakers and fishing boats. 
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halls and gardens. The houses have been called London, Paris, 
Manchester and Liverpool (presumably because of the country’s 
trade connections), but will soon be named after ‘“‘worthy Sierra 
Leonians’’. 

October 3-6. I visited two government teacher training colleges, 
at Njala and Magburaka. The former, according to its magazine, is 
“a convenient and handsome residence for ambitious and patient 
youths”. All the buildings are one-storey, and “pan’’ (corrugated 
iron) roofs are replacing palm-leaf thatch (which needs frequent 
renewal). There is a large department for training agricultural in- 
structors and forestry staff. There is also smooth grass and a nine- 
hole golf course. There is no religious education on the syllabus. 
Government policy in regard to local authority primary schools and 
those who teach in them is to avoid religious controversy. But why 
not cater for Christians and Muslims ? There are Roman Catholics 
and Muslims interested in the S.C.M. here. The branch was only 
started this September by a delegate sent to the Freetown conference 
(which has met annually since 1947). 

The Brethren are active in evangelistic and medical work locally. 
Five miles away, an unimpressive stone by the side of the Taia River 
commemorates the brutal murder of two of their missionaries as 
recently as 1898, by a mob enraged by the “hut tax”. Now in the 
same village they are building a bigger church. 

The college at Magburaka is undergoing rapid expansion. Lec- 
tures last from 8: 15 until 3: 30, and lights go out at 10. For the 
end-of-term concert, thirty-seven items were offered, including an 
hour’s pantomime (Snowwhite). The S.C.M. branch is strong, and 
has very good Senior Friends in the college and the town. 

October 7-8. The only girls’ secondary school in the Protectorate 
is the Harford School, Moyamba. Handwork of high quality is an 
important part of the syllabus. There is considerable Christian 
teaching. The approach of some of the staff (which is largely Amer- 
ican) is akin to the Intervarsity Fellowship rather than to the S.C.M., 
but I was invited to address the school and meet the staff and local 
church leaders. The chapel is beautiful, and so is the solo-and-two- 
part singing of spirituals. 


Fourah Bay College, Freetown - 
October 9-17. The college began in the village of Regent in 1827, 
and was founded by the Church Missionary Society with ministerial 
training especially in mind. Even today there is a great shortage of 
educated clergy. S.C.M. members complain that their questions 
remain unanswered. The need is for more men with higher education 
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to offer themselves for the ministry. The S.C.M. will keep the pos- 
sibility of a ‘“‘call” before its members. 

The college later moved to the bay which gives it its name, and 
more recently to a high situation overlooking the neatly-planned 
town. It was affiliated to the University of Durham, England, in 
1876. The ordinance of May 11, 1950, makes it a government res- 
ponsibility. An article affirms ‘‘the endeavour to preserve the Christ- 
ian traditions of the college’ and “facilities for voluntary religious 
worship and for the teaching of Christian theology with particular 
regard to the preparation of candidates for the Christian ministry’. 
In other words, Anglicans, Methodists and Evangelical United 
Brethren are satisfied to leave their ministerial training to a govern- 
ment college. Where else in the world does this happen ? 

There are gigantic plans afoot for the removal of the college to an 
even higher position further from Freetown. This will almost bring 
it back to Regent. Most of the new site is “bush” at present, and 
there are no roads. 

I did not find undue political dissatisfaction among the students 
with whom I spoke. Those whose homes are in Freetown usually 
share the common view that the Protectorate politicians must be 
checked. Power at present is in the hands of the Sierra Leone 
People’s Party, which draws most of its support from the Protect- 
orate (including many Muslims). It stands for much closer unity 
between Colony and Protectorate on economic and political grounds, 
and has strong affinities with the party in power in the Gold Coast. 
As for existing British rule, it is obvious to most that both Assembly 
and local authority are being shown the ropes. Some students need 
waking to political responsibility, but there are vociferous exceptions. 

How strong is the Muslim influence? There have been new 
awakenings, especially through the Ahmadiyya movement, a lively, 
progressive (and heretical ?) import from India. Before I left for 
the Protectorate, a Muslim minister of state who reads the local 
paper complained to the director of education that a Christian was 
being allowed to proselytize in government schools. An account of 
the voluntary nature of the S.C.M., together with a personal visit to 
. the director, apparently convinced the minister that the Movement 
and its travelling secretary were entirely inoffensive. 

(An article in the Daily Mail on agriculture says, ‘“There is a 
market for our beniseeds. There is also a market for children...” 
The last page of the paper contains a correction in large, black type. 
The word should be “‘chillies’”. Perhaps we do progress a little.) 

The S.C.M. here has great potential strength. It is not easy to 
get study groups going, but progress is being made. Attempts have 


been seals to thas in the Ulanwee 2} divine wotdligt in “nearby 


a villages, and some of the members give considerable help to the | 


Movement as a whole and to the Freetown branches. There are 


some very useful Senior Friends. The branch has done its best to — 
keep me going, with a welcome party, a college chapel service, a — 


dedication and installation service, an executive committee pa ot 


a preparatory talk to groups on “Christian Citizenship”, a lunch- 


time address to the college, and a farewell meeting. And T still hoe a 


time to make friends. 

This branch, like every other in Sierra Leone, is very criaie of 
the Movement’s links with the W.S.C.F., and immensely grateful 
for the help given by the Federation, and by the Finnish S.C.M. in 


_ particular. Federation week is a big occasion. 


I sail for Nigeria with deep thankfulness to God for what I have 
heard and seen. 


The Handmaid of the Church 


The Student Christian Movement of Nigeria is the handmaid of 
the Church. In West Africa, a maid is often introduced into the 
family, to share the work, to look after the children, and to be at the 
disposal of the mistress. She comes with certain recommendations, 
but must show that she is a good worker. She is often young herself, 
and in the process of learning and developing, She has a busy, and 
sometimes a lean, time. 

So with our Movement. It was introduced into Nigeria with 
recommendations by ‘‘members of the family’’ — students returning 
from colleges in the United Kingdom. It has been “‘adopted” by the 
churches as having a special responsibility for the highest welfare of 
students. It seeks to supplement the work of the churches. It has 
yet to prove itself a loyal servant and efficient worker. 

At the same time, the S.C.M. bears many of the marks of adoles- 
cence : rapid growth, a desire to manage one’s own affairs coupled 
with appreciation of judicious help, a growing awareness of life on a 
world scale and the potency of energies within, acceptance of res- 
ponsibility mingled with a flair for gaiety, enthusiasm for the big 


in 


event, a readiness to think deep thoughts and learn by mistakes, a =— 


_ sense of mission and the gift of friendship. 

; If in some church circles it is still a Cinderella, there may yet be — 
an invitation to the ball, and in the meantime plenty of work in the — 

kitchen. The coach has already been provided by the iicyanee 

mother at Geneva. 


. of i gciationiel progress. The Seaed policy of the govern- = Bhs 
ment of this region is universal, free, compulsory education for 


children between six and twelve, to begin in January, 1955. Regis- 


: tration takes place this July. The present eight years which take 


a child to standard six will be replaced by a six-year primary course. 


Schools are receiving grants to build new classrooms, and more 
eee training centres are being opened. There is also a ‘scheme for forty 


“Modern Schools” on similar lines to those in England. 
Such a program raises some controversy. Both Nigerians and 


expatriates fear that a lower standard of teaching is inevitable. 
_ Some even say that this a political, rather than an educational, plan. 
Others (mostly expatriates) think the whole educational system 


unrealistic and vicious, an attempt to impose a ‘“‘western” type of 
education (not without criticism in the countries of its origin) out of 
touch with the social and economic needs of the people. Such critics 
regard the Blaise Memorial Institute (founded by an African with 
church help to teach boys carpentry, fruit growing, etc.), and the 
Rural Training Centre, Asaba (agriculture, cattle breeding, domestic 
science), and government trade centres and technical institutes (like © 
that at Engu, but so far, few), and the African religious-economic — 
society at Aiyotoro, as experiments worthy of the highest praise. 
This situation is paralleled in the eastern region. In the north 
development has been slower due to strong Muslim influence, but 
things are moving. Throughout the country, the majority of primary 


_ schools are still in the hands of the churches, though this too is 


expected to change. 

The churches have also led the field in secondary education. 
The older schools have a traditionally high standard. Local attempts 
are being made to open new ones, in the face of difficulties of expense 


and staffing. The governments have opened a few in recent years, 


with exceptionally good buildings and equipment. There are a num- 


_ ber of “‘National Colleges’’, founded and owned by various community 
and tribal groups. Christian influence is often strong, for most 
teachers have been trained in church institutions. Government 
_ schools provide for Protestant, Roman Catholic and Muslim worship, 


and organize confirmation classes. Scripture is taught, and chap- 


-lains would be welcome if funds and suitably qualified men could 


be found. Only a very few of these schools have a post-certificate 
course. Many wait for qualified staff and necessary equipment. This 
is the most serious gap in the educational system, and university 
work suffers in consequence. , 
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Many of those denied secondary education find their way into 
teacher training colleges, some within a year or two of leaving pri- 
mary school. Many of these colleges are under the churches. Here, 
it is thought, lies the churches’ greatest opportunity in the realm of 
education in future years. All the largest denominations have their 
own colleges, and there are interdenominational women’s colleges 
at Umuahia and Ibadan. 

In 1930 the Medical School and Higher College were founded at 
Yaba, near Lagos, and it was here that the S.C.M. made its debut in 
1940, being introduced by men who had returned from England to 
join the teaching staff. 

The University College, Ibadan, received its first students in 
October, 1948. The purpose of the new college, as defined in the 
preamble of the Ordinance, is “to advance learning and research and 
to provide instruction in all branches of a liberal education”. The 
college is in special relationship with the University of London, and 
graduates are awarded its degrees. The Students’ Union has been a 
powerful factor in its student life, which is now becoming increasingly 
centred in the four halls of residence. The assembly hall, theatre and 
library are still in course of construction. There are already 70,000 
volumes in the library, and a large collection of microfilms and micro- 
cards. 

A mile or two away from the University College site is the Niger- 
ian College of Arts, Science and Technology, officially opened a 
short while ago. Each region is to have such a college. Here students 
not proceeding to university work receive advanced training, and 
for others the gap between secondary and university levels is 
filled. 

In spite of these advances, there is still a strong desire on the part 
of students to study overseas. Some go to begin their degree work 
or to take their diploma of education. Others seek special experience 
in administration, industrial management, farming, technical skill, 
journalism and so on. It is hard to exaggerate the consequences of 
what happens to them in those years when they are the guests of 
other nations. The S.C.M. certainly has a most important part to play. 


- Theological training 


Of those students who offer themselves for the ministry of the 
church, very few have received secondary education. Ministers of 
the church are not highly paid, and it is not desirable that they 
should be. Nor are there yet many Hannahs, But the call of God 
still comes, and is heard. 
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The only ministerial training in the north is carried out by the 
Sudan Interior Mission. In the east, Trinity College, Umuahia, 
brings together staff and students of the Anglican, Presbyterian and 
Methodist Churches, and all are glad to have it so. In the western 
region, the Southern Baptists have their own theological seminary 
with nearly one hundred students. New, impressive buildings are 
under construction. Anglican training for ministers and catechists 
is given at Melville Hall, Ibadan. The few Methodist students are 
under one tutor at Wesley College, which is otherwise concerned with 
teacher training. The Methodist synod has expressed as a principle 
the desirability of a union college with any who would cooperate. 
Anglican councils are now considering their position. 

A very few students read for a theological degree in England or 
America. But whatever training is open to their minds, there is 
always the need for power to counteract the old emotions. The con- 
stant prayers of others, and a deep sense of Christian fellowship, are 
indispensable here. 


The Student Christian Movement 


There are forty branches of the S.C.M. in Nigeria; a year ago 
there were twenty-one. The eastern region has fifteen, and there are 
twenty-five in the west. There are no branches in the north. Most 
of our work is being done in church institutions, with thirty of the 
branches in these. 

Rapid advance has been made at the schools level. In the eastern 
region, there have been branches in three schools for some years, 
but headquarters decided not to organize or extend schools work 
until a full-time secretary arrived. At the annual general meeting 
of the western region, 1953, it was unanimously agreed to develop 
such work, the object being a Movement in schools parallel with its 
own organization. A membership card of ‘‘S.C.M. in Schools’ has 
since been issued. 

New branches in nearby colleges and schools have been started 
by keen members of Hope Waddell Training Institute, Calabar, 
St. John’s College, Owo, and the University College. Members of 
other branches have accompanied me on visits. Last December I 
received a visit from two members of St. Andrew’s College, Oyo, and 
one of them, who was spending his vacation in the northern region, 
asked if he might as our representative attempt to ‘‘spread the light”’ 
in colleges there. He had a letter from his own branch, recommend- 
ing him and identifying itself with his efforts. His work in the north 
has opened new possibilities. 


The S.C.M. of Nigeria is determined to be self-supporting as” bi 


- soon as possible. Senior Friends have a big part in this. The Move- — 


ment has launched a £1,000 appeal for a reserve fund, and has in 


addition asked all interested people to become ‘‘registered’’ Senior — 


Friends. A special card has been issued, and the promise is made of 
regular prayer and support and an annual donation. Some have 
already given very generously in past years. 

The most valued ‘‘Senior Friend”’ of the Movement is the W.S.C.F. 
Nigerian students have attended Federation conferences and consult-. 
ations since 1946, and Federation Week is a great event in the life of 
many branches. The Universal Day of Prayer for Students means a 
great deal to our members, and scattered branches hold their own 
services. 

The memory of James Bola Ige’s visit to India, representing our 
Movement at the W.S.C.F. General Committee at Nasrapur and the 
World Conference of Christian Youth at Kottayam, remains fresh. 
There are still opportunities for him to speak of the deep impression 
made upon him of the world Church. Our gratitude goes out to the 
S.C.M. in Canada, and to one Canadian lady in particular, for giving 
great benefit to the whole Movement through his passage to India. 
This year, the generosity of the W.C.S.F. and UNESCO is making 
it possible to send an Eastern Nigerian Student to the Study Chalet 
in Holland in July and the Student Leaders’ Training Course in 
Germany in August. We look forward to the help he will be able to 
give on his return. Fe 

In a country where the general attitude, as reflected in the daily 
press, can be very parochial, students immensely value their contacts 
with other parts of the world. The help given to our work by the | 
churches of the United Kingdom, the Y.W.C.A., the S.C.M., and 
the Church Missionary Society publishing department ; the deep and 
consistent interest of the Federation, and the gift of that most indis- 
pensable of tools, a car, and the gifts of money coming from theS.C. M. 
in Finland — all these gestures of friendship are appreciated greatly. 

Some branches are keen to realize their fellowship within the 
Federation by contact with branches in other countries, and arrange- — 
ments for this are being made. All desire closer links between the 


_ three West African $.C.M.s. The Nigerian S.C.M. publishes a News — - 


Letter from time to time, and this is sent to the other Movements. _ 7 
It is hoped to publish a magazine for West African students as soon 
as funds are available. Conferences will continue to be organized 
regionally, though attempts are being made this year to send stu- 
dents from oné region to the other. Every few years a full-scale — @ 
national conference will be arranged. 


eer Branches vary consicieeabty in their activities, according to the ‘ 
A - nature of college or school, and special preferences. Prayer, study, 


and service all have their place. A number of branches meet regularly + 
Tee: prayer, sometimes daily at an early hour, sometimes on one or 


| ig two evenings a week. Discussions, speakers, brains trusts, balloon 
_ debates (the exciting nature of which cannot be outlined here) are 


all. popular. Increasing emphasis 1 is being placed on study. In some 
institutions, Bible study receives considerable attention on the 
syllabus, and branches give their time to related subjects. Else-— 
where study groups centre round the Bible. 2 
One important feature of branch life in Nigeria is the desire on 


__ the part of members to express Christian faith and love in active 


service to the community, college and church. Among a great 
variety of activities, branches hold labourers’ prayer meetings, run 
village | dispensaries, organize literacy classes, conduct children’s 
Sunday worship, raise money to support leper children, and visit the 
sick. Others help in vacation time to build schools, decorate church 
premises, and clear drains. Some are keenly evangelical, and all © 
need help (who does not ?) in showing the Lord Christ to others. 


Journey East of the Niger 


We (steward boy and myself) crossed the Niger after waiting two — 
hours for the ferry. It was an interesting wait, for I met the Rev. 


- Kenneth H. Prior, a minister of the United Church of Canada, — 


founder and first principal of the Rural Training Centre, Asaba. 


Although on the west bank of the river, this college draws most of its 
staff and students from the east. There is fierce debate at present 


oe between the two regions: each takes a pride in the Centre, while 


pointing out that the other has the responsibility of finding the 
grants. Nigeria has three regions, and the Cameroons will soon 
virtually make a fourth. The new constitution will put more stress 
than ever on the responsibility of regions for their own affairs, and ~ 
some fear for the unity of the country. 
Some fear for the unity of the S.C.M., for similar reasons. Dis- 
baste and expense make it necessary for the colleges each side of the 
Niger to have their own executive committee, and their own annual 
conference. But everyone is anxious that members should get together 
as much as possible, and that the S.C.M. in Nigeria should be one. 
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To come back to the Rural Training College (which I did three 
weeks later). Here boys with the promise of land are taught how to 
cultivate it, and girls with the expectation of home life are taught 
domestic science. There are those who think that the whole educa- 
tion program of Nigeria is out of touch with the needs of its people, 
but all regard this Centre as an experiment on the right lines. It is 
run by the Anglican, Methodist and Presbyterian Churches in coopera- 
tion with government departments. This situation is one of many 
expressions of the excellent relationships between these churches in 
the eastern region. They work on the principle of “comity” (side 
by side, with little overlapping), and unite in a theological college, 
a women’s teacher training college, and soon a union hospital, all at 
Umuahia. The churches produced a detailed scheme for complete 
union a few years ago, but the rest of Nigeria (and of West Africa) 
had to be considered. 

The ferry takes six buses and cars, and pedestrians fill up the 
odd spaces. The women carry large bundles on their heads and usually 
babies on their backs. The journey takes half an hour downstream 
to Onitsha, and twice as long back. The river is very low at present, 
and traders have built huts of wooden poles on the sandbanks, 

I spent the weekend at Awka with the Rev. Patrick Philipps, 
who has been appointed part-time travelling secretary in the east. 
He has a full-time teaching job, but gives any hours he can spare in 
helping the branches by visit and letter. St. Paul’s College (Church 
Missionary Society) trains elementary teachers and catechists, and 
has a long tradition. St. Mark’s, a few miles away, sprang out of it, 
and trains teachers in the higher elementary course which enables 
them to teach up to primary standard six. All the students take courses 
in agriculture and religious knowledge, and from time to time share 
in evangelical work in the villages. 

The corresponding women’s college is St. Monica’s, Ogbunike. 
The name is a reminder, always timely, that one of the greatest 
Christian thinkers of all time was an African bishop. The S.C.M. 
branch meets monthly with the boys of the Dennis Memorial Gram- 
mar School, Onitsha. This famous C.M.S. school has an African 
principal and is one of the three schools in the eastern region with 
sixth forms. Of the other two, one is Presbyterian and one govern- 
ment. 


The large number of private secondary schools in and around 


Onitsha indicates the scramble for higher education. It is common- 
place for a school to have 500 boys (and sometimes many more) 


sitting an entrance examination for thirty places. Of these private 


” 


schools some are ‘“‘approved”, some “unapproved” and some 
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disapproved. The first receive grants-in-aid, having met the strin- 
gent government requirements. The danger is of schools which 
are merely machines for turning out a proportion of successful 
students, 

I visited five of these schools, three of them with the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Nwankiti, of All Saints Cathedral. This new, boldly-designed 
cathedral stands high above the town of Onitsha. It contains much 
African workmanship. The nave has still to be added. At two 
schools we met Roman Catholic principals who were keen that the 
S.C.M. should bring together Protestant and Roman Catholic stu- 
dents in their schools. But we found their priest less eager. The 
Roman Catholic Church is strong and virile in the eastern region, 
and it is noticeable that many members do not share the exclusive 
view of their leaders. On the other side, wherever I went Protestant 
students asked if Roman Catholics could join the Movement, and 
what we were doing to invite them. 

I met-two Nigerians who had attended the Oslo Conference in 
1949, both now principals of secondary schools and both intending 
to form S.C.M. branches. I also met Andrew Ujam, president of the 
eastern executive committee, a student at the Methodist College, 
Uzuakoli. During my stay here I was able to visit the leprosy settle- 
ment and meet a nine-year-old boy sponsored by the S.C.M. branch 
at University College, Ibanada. His name is Uro Ama, and he caught 
leprosy from his mother. He left his school class to meet me, and 
wore a bright blue shirt and a shy smile. His only English was 
“thank you’. He had no fingers. Hundreds are leaving the settle- 
ment cured these days, so there is a good chance for Uro. 

I spent the next weekend at the Women’s Training College, Old 
Umuhia. The branch had kept the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students the previous Sunday, and this Sunday we received twenty 
new members. I visited Trinity College, where Anglican, Presby- 
terian and Methodist students are trained together for the ministry 
of the church. Staff and students agree that the arrangement is 
excellent. Theological colleges in my own country please note! 
Umuahia was the centre from which Miss Margery Stewart travelled 
a few years ago for the Literature Bureau and the S.C.M. Many on 
my travels spoke of her with regard and appreciation, and most of 
the fourteen branches of the S.C.M. in the eastern region owe much 
to her work. 

At Elelenwa is one of the two Protestant secondary schools for 
girls in the eastern region. The government has none, It is at present 
impossible to find sufficient girls of the required standard for entry 
to these two schools. But primary schools are increasing rapidly, and 


more girls are finding their way into them. “Coneeneeeine on S. C. M. 
aspirations to a denominational conference recently, a speaker said __ 
that he hoped it would soon be possible to embrace the senior girls 
yp ae of the secondary schools. Interest in the Movement has been quick- __ 
ie a _ ened in consequence. 4 
; as I travelled the ninety-minute journey by launch from Oron to 
: San Calabar with the secretary of the S.C.M. branch at Hope Waddell — 
as Institute. The beginnings of the work of the Presbyterian Church in 
a es Calabar make romantic reading. The first missionaries came from 
as as Jamaica, a gift from the freed slaves to their African brethren. Later, 
eer the name of Mary Slessor is preeminent. Through her appeals to the 
ar Church of Scotland, the Institute was started in 1895, with its 
¥. impressive chapel high above Calabar River. The S.C.M. branch 
here has many Senior Friends. It holds study groups weekly, and 
ara 7. an annual leadership training weekend. It is fostering a newly- — 
Mas formed branch at the Duke Town School, situated high on a hill 
near the town, with Mary Slessor’s large, granite tombstone just 


below. 
ea I spent Sunday at the Mary Slessor Primary School, Arochuku, 
ae founded here in one of the worst centres of fetishism (the word is in 
. dispute, but the thing was not pleasant). Here was the famous “long 


juju’, connected with sacrifice and the slave trade, destroyed by a 
government expedition at the beginning of this century. Many old 
juju priests imprisoned in Calabar were converted, and later returned 


= to Arochuku to become elders of the church and evangelists. The 
ee head mistress who told me this has met one of them. 

ets. - My journey here took a day and a half,-since on one route the 

an. pontoon had sunk, and on another the bridge was not yet built. 

a The Aggrey Memorial College, Arochuku, is a private secondary 

ae school with a strong Christian tradition. The principal founded it 
= in 1933, as a contribution to the life of his own town. He combines 


oS his duties with those of an honorary member of the Eastern House 
1 ee of Assembly, and is chairman of the recently-formed united oppo- 
sition party. He thinks the country is trying to move too fast. He 


eS reminded me of another principal who said to the students at our 

- Soe meeting, “Things are moving so fast in Nigeria that we are leaving __ 
_--—s God behind.” The S.C.M. branch here includes all the Roman Catho- 
--~—s ics in the upper forms. “ i 


_ So to MacGregor College, Afikop, a Presbyterian teacher training 
_ college. Both college and S.C.M. boast 120 students. They meet in 
--—s« ten’ study groups, and were eager for news of students in other — 


_--—s countries. The college buildings are set on a steep incline amid 
quiet ‘hills. 
cs, 


a. - There was one Ptrsnch still to visit, 300 miles to the east in the _ 
Cameroons. I had been warned about the road’s vicious effect upon 
the car, I could only spare three days, and the chance of making © 
/ _ other visits was lost due to one road being completely closed for _ 
__- repairs. But I wanted to go, and determined to make this duty my : 
a delight. The first forty- miles were through low-lying country and 
_ over many small wooden plank bridges. Then we reached the smooth 
_ tar-mac at Abakaliki, and left it within half a minute. Now the Ogoja 
main road, wide and impressive, but still waiting the roadmakers’ 
prophetic work of making rough places plain. It was so bad I inter- 
rupted the good work of a primary school to ask the teacher about _ 
buses. He said they ran twice a week, and he was not sure which 
days. So we went on. This road for forty miles was a continuous, 
__ regular succession of hard ridges, about two feet apart, stretching 
the width of the road. No-one can explain how they come, but it 
‘seems to have something to do with the vibrations caused by the Lae 
heavy lorries. We kept reducing our speed to ten to fifteen miles per “ane 
hour, but the thuds were murder. Coming back over this road, acting ieee 
on the advice of a commercial traveller, we travelled around sixty __ ee 
_ miles per hour over the crest of the waves. This was certainly an 
4 improvement and less strain on the car, but there was a tendency to 
skid at the corners, and frequently a narrow bridge which it was 
rather important not to miss. 
Presently we joined a narrower road, on which the jolts were less 
regular and more bearable, and promptly had a puncture. We dis- 


covered later that the inner tube was in such bad condition that it ees 

-_was not worth mending. We did the rest of the journey without a Bae 
spare, 130 miles to Mamfe, and three pontoons to negotiate. Two ae nei? 
of the rivers were wide, with steep cliffs either side. Bridges are Ree 
__ already under construction, and some of the machinery had the ee 


name of my own home town on it. We reached Mamfe in the 
dark in a thunderstorm, and found a most comfortable Catering (!) 
Rest House. Next morning from the district officer’s garden, on 
a high cliff overlooking the Cross River, I saw a hippopotamus snif- 
fing the sun. 
a We did the eighty-five miles to Batibo, AN a fascinating road 
: 


Tt te ap 


that ascended the sides of hills in spirals and insisted that you take 
time to appreciate the woods and waterfalls. This road is one-way 
traffic for fifty-six miles. So we arrived at the Basel Mission Element- 
ary Training Centre, Batibo. The principal and his wife are Swiss 
__ and very hospitable, and the great hills stretching away to the horizon 
are the Cameroons’ best attempt to remind them of home. I ate fresh 
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students, all men, and the S.C.M. branch, which is very new, has 
fifteen members. I was presented with a “Welcome Address” : 


It is to our greatest pleasure for the first time and at a very 
young age for the S.C.M. Batibo to get a visitor... We feel that 
we are not only the youngest but the most lagging ones in what we 
want and ought to do... The travelling secretary must have 
expected to see something more than is here seen and here 
known... Leadership we will look forward to and you being the 
machine oil will help make the machine run more smoothly. We 
therefore say Welcome. 


I was also able to see the Basel Mission College, Bali, which — as 
far as I know — is the only secondary school in the Cameroons. It 
has 125 boys, and very good buildings. The Basel Mission began work 
in the Grassfields (as this area is delightfully called) at the beginning 
of the present century, and the first catechumens (thirty-two of them) 
were baptised in 1908. Seven years later, owing to the war, there was 
no missionary left, and this remained so for ten years. A few faith- 
ful pastors and 500 copies of the Bible Story Book printed on the 
field, were left behind. When the missionaries returned in 1925 they 
found flourishing congregations and fifty pastors at work. 

I should like to have gone to Nyasoso, where the Mission trains its 
catechists, and also to Kumba, where at the government teacher 
training college the acting principal is Mr. T. D. Ejiwunmi, but the 
road was closed for repairs. Mr. Ejiwunmi was mentioned to me at 
Study Swanwick last year, and I met him at Enugu for a few minutes 
last November. It was he who found the S.C.M. such a good thing in 
Great Britain, that he started it at Higher College, Yaba (the pre- 
decessor of University College, Ibadan) in 1940 — the first branch 
in Nigeria. 

The next day we returned to Awka, and on March 12 crossed the 
Niger to Asaba. Exactly three weeks before, to the minute, we 
were waiting for the ferry to take us on board. We had travelled 
2,000 miles, and visited the thirteen branches of the S.C.M. We 
had also called at twenty-six other institutions (nineteen of which 
were secondary schools), and spoken at fourteen of them. 

Miss Margaret Wrong ends her account of a journey in West 
Africa ten years ago with a story that applies not only to “‘journey- 
ings oft” but also to the rapid developments in African political, 
educational and social life today. It concerns some porters who, after 
a ten-day march, sat down on their loads and refused to go farther. 
When asked why they would not go on, they replied, ‘“We have come 
so far and so fast that we have left our souls behind. We wait now 
for our souls to catch up with us.’ 
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The S.C.M. in the Gold Coast 


A. N. B. ANDREWS 
General Secretary 


Ut omnes unum sint. The expression, no doubt, has a very famil- 
iar ring, and keeps coming back into the thoughts of staunch S.C.M. 
members in every corner of the world. The words form the springs of 
their action in an honest attempt to turn a truly lofty conception 
into a concrete reality. 

Perhaps it would be news and an encouragement to S.C.M. 
members to learn that in the Gold Coast the W.S.C.F. motto is also 
that of Achimota School, the co-educational centre where Aggrey of 
Africa lived for several years and worked hand in hand with a group 
of unsung heroes — the teachers recruited from world-famous 
Christian institutions. In fact, the Achimota crest, depicting a 
section of the piano keyboard, symbolizes the inspiring objective 
of fostering harmony, peace and good will among all men. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that three Gold Coast students, 
Messrs. M. A. Ribeiro, A. L. Adu, and R. S. Gardiner, the first two 
earmarked for posts on the Achimota campus, should have been so 
interested in the W.S.C.F. as to attend an international work camp 
at Chalet Brunig, Hasleberg, in Switzerland. Mr. Ribeiro was the 
first to finish his studies in England and to embark on their self- 
imposed mission of founding an S.C.M. in their native land. His 
obvious choice was Achimota, and in 1939 he founded the first branch 
of our S.C.M. there. Thus the initiative was taken by West Africans, 
though the Europeans, mainly missionaries and members of the S.C.M. 
of their own countries, gave their very prompt support and help. 

“T am most interested,’’ wrote Robert Mackie to the founder in 
1940, “‘in the account of your work. The report makes grand reading. 
I am particularly interested to see the names of old friends of mine 
in the British $.C.M. appearing in it. With such a vigorous beginning 
and such a fine help from those who have known the S.C.M. in their 
countries, the S.C.M. in West Africa will soon pass the pioneer stage 
and play its part in the ongoing life of the Christian Church.” 

Only students of the post-school certificate and teacher training 
departments were eligible for membership : they had mature minds 
and could undertake energetically the social service work combined 
with evangelistic work in the neighbouring villages, at the mental 
asylum and the leper settlement at Accra. In short, the S.C.M. and 
the Red Cross Society branches were dovetailed into each other. It 


it proved afterwards, many Gold Coasters from the idolatrous prac- __ 
_ tices of the Tigari fetish. The lure which that cult had depended on 
the fiction that, by drinking a particular mixture prepared by the 
priests at their thatched groves or haunts, the votary would become 
fabulously rich in a short time. To dispel the erroneous ideas from a 
credulous men’s minds, and to discredit the priests with a vested and 

_ monetary interest in their activities, was a bold venture. That it 
was launched and carried out successfully reflected the vigour and — 
earnestness of the Movement. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that without the moral and prayerful support of the Gold Coast 
Christian Council, such an enterprise would have been a hopeless 
endeavour. Today Apenkwa is a peaceful village, grateful to God for 
using Achimota students. and masters as part-time dispensary 
workers and preachers. 

In the first ten years of its life, the S.C.M. at Achimota had no 
regular personal or official contact with the Movements in countries 
outside the British Isles. It was extremely difficult to explore such 
avenues other than by reading the familiar blueprints and periodicals 
from Geneva. But in spite of this state of affairs, members received a — 
tremendous stimulus for their activities when their pioneer members 
sent home from Europe letters with such words : 

“T have enrolled as a member of the Scottish Branch of the S.C.M. 
Last Saturday, February 7, 1942, we had an Edinburgh-Glasgow — 
Joint Conference in Edinburgh. I was one of the speakers. I spoke 
on the church in West Africa and the only S.C.M. in West Africa. 
You can conjecture the reception given to the address I delivered. 
Soon after the meeting I received several other invitations to address 
various meetings on the church in Africa. The biggest invitation I 
have received so far is to act as a chairman at the next summer 
conference to be held at St. Andrews for one of the groups discussing 
Africa. In fact, everywhere I go, I am heartily received, partly ‘ 
because I was a pean aco of the S.C.M. at Achimota. I am very happy 
in this country.” am 

Is it out of alii to regard this extract as a proof of what mem- 
bership in the S.C.M. can do for our students abroad? Surely we 
can embrace the manifold opportunities we have at international — 
work camps to foster a healthy racial relationship — a very great & 
need of our time. Ee 

In the Gold Coast, during some part of the war, our students at — 
Achimota had a fine chance to fraternize with their visitors from 


was this joint movement that saved the village of Apeskeas aaa as ba 


t J. S. Annan to M. A. Ribeiro, February, 1942. 


The stu- aie - 
k mes + ie Reanaeed iastigution ewelled the membership of the’) Sas 
a docal branch and took a very keen interest in all the activities of the Ss Sa 


oP that here: piould be an Gasiediat campaign for S.C.M. members, irae 
It was necessary to approach the authorities of institutions where 
____ considerable numbers of Gold Coast students had had their schooling 
* Fs before entering the higher grades of studies at Achimota. The result 

of this move was slight but lasting. 

The country now has five branches of the Movement outside 
§ _ Achimota. Attempts have been made within the last five years to 
* - coordinate branch activities and to give the whole Movement a sense 
of purpose. The efforts, however, have not been thorough-going. We 
have drawn up grand plans at the few general conferences and inter- 
branch rallies, after which interest has usually flagged, and branches ~ 
e 
% 


a 


_ have gone into hibernation or become embarrassingly uncommuni- 
cative with the executive committee they themselves had helped to | 
_ elect. The minimum number of representatives required to form a — 


quorum attend the executive committee meetings. Decisions are = se 

_ taken only to be put into cold storage : the policy-making machinery mee 
has not that essential spur — the active, concerted support of all és leg 
branches. The central body breaks down. At the same time separate 7 hae 
’ branches appear to thrive: they formulate their own policies, esta- “—s 


blish their own links with Geneva headquarters, and carry on their e 
activities, by and large, empirically. ie? 
_ The university branch has most successfully followed this policy he 
__ of working on its own. But it enjoys peculiar privileges : its members 
___ pay their subscriptions, but their collection is so heavily subsidized 
____ that the group will remain solvent throughout the academic year even 
if members for one reason or another do not contribute their quota. 
Small wonder that it has a fine collection of the most recent publica- 
: tions from the S.C.M. Press, and that its greatest source of anxiety is - 
; how to hold the interest of its student members. 
x I do not think I am being too optimisitc if I state that it is the 
___ S.C.M. at University College that will soon give us some leaders, 
__ especially in the educational centres. African Senior Friends must 
____be the backbone of the Movement. We have seen some very active 
, European Senior Friends at work. We shall always remember them 
and receive with open arms men with the same traits of character or 
; with the same qualities. But we cannot run away from the fact that 
} 
, 


Europeans themselves realize, that in West Africa they are transient Sade 
birds of passage. They have consequently, and quite understand- = 
ably, often held back deliberately from starting something new. It ‘ie 
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is the sons of the soil, each one of us, who must steadfastly try to 
rise to the occasion and make the S.C.M. “‘a living water in a thirsty 
land”. For tremendous changes are taking place as a direct result 
of our current gigantic project of setting up a system of home-rule. 
These changes are going on at a whirlwind pace. They are affecting 
the lives and thoughts of us all, especially our contemporaries — 
the youth. It is at such a time that the S.C.M. becomes more than 
ever before a great potential training ground. The evangelistic work 
and the study group can both be of very real value, if they result in 
us all getting a real grasp of the scriptures and practice in using them 
as a means to lead men to Christ. 

We therefore thank most sincerely the W.S.C.F. and other mis- 
sionary organizations, which have so generously made it possible for 
us to have the Rev. David Head as the first full-time secretary of 
West Africa. He has seen our Movement just as it is, and he has 
given us an earnest of the shape of things to come. He had already 
founded an S.C.M. branch at Mfantsipim School, so we have now the 
beginning of a network of S.C.M.s in that important educational 
town, sometimes called the Oxford of the Gold Coast. He has given 
us very useful advice about how to keep in constant touch with our 
Senior Friends, especially those outside the colleges and schools. 
Above all, his presence has been a very timely remirder that ours is 
an offshoot of a world-wide fellowship of worship, study and service, 
and that whatever our hopes and aspirations in our own boundaries, 
we should not lag behind in the universal quest — 


Ut omnes unum sint. 


Resources and Responsibilities 


Visit to the Gold Coast 


I arrived in the Gold Coast by car on April 21. A few days later 
(though not by causal sequence), a new constitution was announced, 
and preparations were begun for the forthcoming national elections. 
It is now clear that the Gold Coast is on the threshold of complete 
self-government, and that the whole question of dominion status 
within the British Commonwealth must soon be considered. One™ 
hundred and fifty million pairs of eyes (the African world) are upon 
the Gold Coast, and not least are those which must view very dif- 
ferent circumstances in South Africa. 

Of the 4,000,000 population, nearly 700,000 are professing Christ- 
ians, and half of these are Roman Catholics. The largest Protestant 


a ae ee? 
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missions working in this country have been the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel (S.P.G.), working under the name of the English 
Church Mission, the Basel Mission and the Bremen Mission (now 
grown into two Presbyterian Churches), and the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society. Since the first Protestant missionary arrived in 
1752 (S.P.G.), many Europeans have come out under various churches. 
Deaths were very frequent right up to the beginning of this century. 
During the two years I worked at Richmond College, Surrey, I saw 
every day the list of former students who had trained there when the 
college was entirely missionary, and who had worked and died in 
the Gold Coast. Few survived more than two years. Those were the 
days before injections and paludrin. The churches are now under 
the control of synods and councils, and Africans frequently occupy 
the positions of highest responsibility. 

The Gold Coast, like other West African territories, is making 
great strides educationally. The churches, it is said, are still directly 
connected with eighty per cent of the schools, but the government 
accepts responsibility for the entire educational program. Church 
institutions come under government supervision, and most of them 
depend on large grants. The educational policy of the Convention 
People’s Party (C.P.P.) government since 1951 anticipates the hand- 
ing over of more and more primary schools to local authorities, has 
forbidden the churches to open new training colleges for teachers 
(though at present there is every encouragement for the churches to 
provide qualified staff), and has nothing to say about Christian edu- 
cation and worship in schools. 

The day I visited Mfantsipim School at Cape Coast, of Methodist 
foundation, the newspapers were reporting the visit of the prime 
minister to the school two days before, to lay the foundation tablet 
of the extensions to the school. He had much to say on the urgent 
need for education in the country’s developing life, and urged that 
education was for responsible citizenship and not simply academic 
attainment. But of a Christian foundation to education the report 
had nothing to say. 

It is obvious that opportunities for voluntary Christian work in 
schools and colleges are many, and the need rapidly increasing, and 
in this situation the S.C.M. has both resources and responsibilities. 


University College branches 


The S.C.M. at University College has had a chequered history 
since its inception. At times it has shown considerable vitality and 
initiative ; at other times it has limped from one meeting to the next 
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with little apparent life or direction. There are serious problems, 
some paralleled in other colleges. 

Voluntary societies have a precarious existence. Some flourish 
and fail. Others content themselves with a terminal meeting. The 
main reason given is the preoccupation of students with their studies. 
If to this intensive program of study we add sport and indoor recrea- 
tion, and possibly regular worship, the time (and energy and interest) 
for voluntary, student-run activities is sparse. A similar situation 
exists in many colleges and schools in West Africa, and the S.C.M. 
has corresponding difficulties. One suspects that there is a parallel 
situation in all other countries, but the problem here is just that 
much more acute. 

A reference to the mission led by the Rev. Canon Brian Green in 
1953 is appropriate here. Every night for a week the hall was packed 
with students, many of whom had not attended chapel regularly 
since their arrival in college. Some have spoken to me of the vital 
results of this week in the lives of a number of students. The disap- 
pointing aspect has been the difficulty of maintaining any follow-up 
work. A Christian Action Group was started by a lecturer of the 
theological department. He found students ready to raise money for 
good causes, or even to preach in nearby villages, but there seemed 
little response to the call for Christian witness in the college itself, 
and the group was allowed to die. 

A number of students, ex-students and senior people have pointed 
out the peculiar problem being faced at University College. An 
African minister, once a student there, says that there are increasing 
numbers of his educated fellow countrymen breaking away from the 
church. “It begins,’’ he said, “‘at University College. Students who 
have been under some Christian discipline at school and training 
college, with perhaps compulsory worship and religious training, 
discover a new atmosphere at U.C. They say they have gained their 
freedom, and will make the most of it.” 

Together with this change of life go the inevitable mental tensions 
caused by new studies and widening horizons of thought. This is 
not always a matter of the logical reason, but often the imbibing of an 
atmosphere in which long-held beliefs lose their appeal. I was told 
by an ex-student of University College that, while he was a member 
of the S.C.M., there arrived at college a keen Christian student who 
after three months stopped attending chapel and lost all interest in 
Christian things. 

There was much to talk about with one or two Nigerian students. 
Theological students were keen to compare the polytheism still much 
alive with ideas of religion and sacrifice in the Bible. One of them 


a 
as: 


mea little abd his sai which seems Caem fps ve 
family is not educated, and was against his offering himself for 
the ministry. Their reaction to his obtaining a scholarship to Uni- 
_ versity College was disappointment that more years were to pass — 
before he would be earning. Out of his college grant he manages to 
_ pay the expenses of primary education for his two younger brothers. 
The picture of Christian witness at University College has some 
bright features. The impression is of fluidity and flux, of minds 
anxious to receive new truth, of friendship, knowledge and passion 
ready to be dedicated to the high service of Christ and His Church. 
A strong, informed, unmistakably sincere Christian witness at this 
time can affect vitally the life of the college and of individuals within ~ 
it. It is still to be decided what kind of leadership will be available = 
to guide a consciously free nation into brand new adventures of 
development, mutual service and international relationships. The 
S.C.M. has an opportunity here which seldom comes in history to a 
small group of young Christians, uncertain of many things but sure 
of the Lord in whom their faith rests. The Movement will need to 
_ follow Him to Gethsemane and Golgotha, and experience the power 
_ celebrated on the first day of the week and on the day of Pentecost, 
if the work is to be fulfilled in patience, perseverance and love. 


*- 


School branches 
es Last January the executive committee appointed a small group 
4 of Senior Friends to look into the possibilities of extending S.C.M. 
= work to senior forms of secondary schools, and to make a start. The 
: most up-to-date list of secondary schools in the Gold Coast contains aa 
____the names of fifty-four schools. About half a dozen of these are eo 


= Roman Catholic, and most of the others have close connection with ko 
q _ one or other of the Protestant churches in the Gold Coast. There ‘ae 
are a number of teachers in these schools with experience of the atic 
> S.C.M., some of them Africans who met the Movement during their ae ian 
7 Studies at home or overseas, some of them expatriates. ea 
= The committee asked me to visit Mfantsipim School, the famous a 
Methodist boys’ school at Cape Coast, with traditions going back to = 
tog | 


__+-4875. The present policy is to bring onto the staff both African 
___ graduates, most of whom are old boys, and expatriates. At present, 


out of a staff of about thirty, seven are expatriates and three more ee; 
are expected. A number of the staff know the S.C.M. well. There is i: re 
already some good and lively voluntary Christian training proceeding ee 
among the students. The Methodist Evangelical Group, affectionately eee 
__ known as MEG, in both senior and junior sections sets out to prepare 3 
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boys to take Sunday School classes and to preach at Sunday worship 
in the neighbourhood. Few fifth and sixth form boys belong, their 
studies having assumed large proportions. The question is whether in 
these forms there are boys who would welcome S.C.M. activities. 
The staff, including the chaplain, were in favour of putting it to the 
boys, and as a result of two meetings, sixteen of them said they would 
like to start a branch. It will begin its activities next term, and 
there is every likelihood of a branch starting next term at nearby 
Adisadel College also. 

I also visited the Wesley Girls High School, Cape Coast, and 
Prempeh College, Kumasi. Both schools have keen Christian tea- 
chers on the staff. Visits were also paid to Accra Academy and Accra 
High School, where new branches are to be started. 

Such beginnings are an encouragement for the future. In no way 
are they intended to hinder good work already being done along 
other lines. One such development is well worth attention. Two 
camps for schoolboys have been organized by Christian teachers, 
and have taken place during the past two Januaries. Accommodation 
has been in some convenient school premises, and in an atmosphere 
of holiday recreation, lectures and Bible study, friendship and prayer, 
boys have heard of the -Lord of all life and been invited to make 
their response to His saving grace. 

The girls have now followed suit, and I was guest for lunch at 
the first girls’ camp, held this May at Abetifi amid glorious surround- 
ings. The staff was African and European, and the atmosphere 
conducive to friendly hilarity and serious thought. The girls were 
drawn from a number of secondary schools, and had paid their own 
expenses. At the campfire on the closing evening, following an 
impromptu concert, nine girls made a public confession of Jesus as 
Saviour and Lord, and some spoke with simple sincerity of the new 
experience which had become theirs. 

Some of the officers of these camps are also active helpers in the 
S.C.M. The executive committee is anxious to publicize and support 
these activities in every way. This is perhaps the moment to mention 
those seemingly inevitable differences of viewpoint among Christians 
concerning both biblical interpretation and methods of evangelism. 
A critical attitude on both sides is unavoidable, and can be fruitful. 
But I have been very impressed by the hope expressed again and 
again that there shall not be a divided Christian witness to students. 
Everyone I have met deplores any such development at the present 
time. And many, without compromising their own beliefs, are 


initiating and supporting every possible move for united evangelistic 
effort. This is most noticeable at University College itself. 


BY 
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Mainly personal 


I leave the Gold Coast exactly a month after arrival. It has been 
a most interesting time of travels, meetings and personal conversa- 
tions. One is constantly impressed by the numbers of students and 
Senior Friends who are enthusiastic to do what they can to establish 
S.C.M. work, busy as they are with intensive study and a multitude 
of activities. In this exciting country, the S.C.M. has possibilities of 
presenting the claim and offer of Christ at a time when people’s 
hopes are high and their hearts not hardened. Students not yet 
committed to a philosophy, a religion, or a leader may be given the 
opportunity of examining the claims of One who calls Himself the 
Truth. Those who accept His claims by personal commitment find 
themselves with great responsibilities and great resources. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Evangelism, Proselytism and Ecumenism 
in Latin America 


The following ts a continuation of a discussion begun in The Student 
World some time ago. 


I 
Dear Philippe : 

Richard Shaull’s valuable reply to my letter in the third quarter, 
1953 number of The Student World left two clear impressions on my 
mind: that the interpretation I had put upon the document on 
“Ecumenism and Evangelism in Latin America’, adopted by the 
Latin American Leaders’ Conference and published in the January 
number of The Student World, did not originate in my own imagina- 
tion but was broadly speaking that which the Latin American Move- 
ments themselves were giving to it, and secondly, that all the same, 
some misunderstanding still clouds this controversy. It therefore 
seems worth-while to make some further attempt to narrow the 
issue, and to define more exactly what this disagreement is about. 
My own interest in raising this matter is not to criticize Mr. Shaull ; 
views expressed in articles in The Student World commit no-one but 
their authors, and it is all to the good that divergent views on matters 
of importance should be expressed in its pages. What matters is that 
out of this discussion, as well as those that have preceded it and those 
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that will follow it, should come a Federation policy which will do 
justice both to the basis of our Movement as an ecumenical and 
evangelistic one, and to the realities of the Latin American situation. 
My own conviction, which our exchange of views has so far strength- 
ened, is that such a policy has not yet emerged ; the document of the 
Latin American Leaders’ Conference provides no basis for our policy ; 
for while it may, for all I know, be nicely adjusted to the Latin 
American situation, it cannot satisfy the other condition of being i in 
accordance with our ecumenical basis. 

Mr. Shaull is no doubt right in claiming that the very existence 
of this document proves that the Latin American Movements are 
genuinely bothered by their relationship to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and to that extent do take it seriously as a Christian church. 
I am glad to acknowledge that on that point I overstated my case. 
However, this document by implication, and Mr. Shaull himself, 
clearly envisage a deliberate attempt to make converts from among 
the members of this Christian church, and I should call that a defi- 
nition of proselytism, which is incompatible with an ecumenical 
approach to another church, which for me is much the same as 
“taking it seriously’. Mr. Shaull’s defence against the charge of 
proselytism is, it would appear, not that I have misunderstood both 
the document and his own article, but that proselytism does indeed 
take place, and ought to take place, because it is in reality justifiable, 
as an ultimate possibility which must actually become a fact in the 
Latin American situation. If that is so, there are only two conclu- 
sions that we can draw: either the Latin American Movements do 
wish to be ecumenical in their approach to the Roman Church, but 
have not yet succeeded in reaching a fully ecumenical attitude to it 
(in which case the rest of the Federation can help them), or many of 
us are mistaken in viewing the Roman Church as a Christian church, 
at any rate in Latin America. 

My letter, in the Third Quarter of The Student World, 1953, 
suggested some grounds for thinking that, in spite of their advantage 
of being on the spot, our colleagues in Latin America may not be 
giving us a completely objective account of the state of Latin Amer- 
ican Catholicism. I do not question their sincerity, and I may well 
have underrated their willingness to take trouble (there too I stand 
corrected), but I remain convinced that, if Mr. Shaull’s article is- 
typical of the more responsible thinking about Roman Catholicism 
in our Latin American Movements, and I see no reason to doubt it, 
they still have a long way to go before they can be said to understand 
Roman Catholicism. Nor do I see how we can reach a right solution 
of the problem before we have understood Catholicism. ) 

. 
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‘ecumenical fellowship, for as Mr. Shaull recognizes, ‘‘all ecclesiastical 


movements tend to be corrupted by human sin”. Nor would I 
_underrate the magnitude of the doctrinal differences which separate 
the Roman Church from all other communions, including my own. 
But I am not prepared to admit that they are so great that the 
Roman Church can be treated as a mission field, as Mr. Shaull sug- 
_ gests. Latin American conditions cannot alter the faith of the Roman 
Church, and we know what that is. Its members may be corrupt, 


and they may fail to hold the true faith of their church, let alone 


what we would consider the true faith, but that cannot authorize us 
to withdraw our recognition that the Roman Church itself is a Christ- 
ian church. Apparently Mr. Shaull is not willing to follow those 
Latin American Protestants who regard the Roman Church as the 
anti-Christ, and for that I am grateful, for I am well aware that there 


_ is areal temptation to adopt that view. But then he must not regard 


the Roman Church as a mission field. 

I do, however, freely recognize that if we were to leave the matter 
like that we could be accused of failing to satisfy the other condition 
_ of a sound policy, meeting the realities of the Latin American situa- 
tion. If I had wished to deny that evangelical Movements have a 
_ legitimate task in countries where the bulk of the population have 
_ been baptized in the Roman Catholic Church, I could hardly have 
served on the Federation staff and endeavoured to give aid to such 
Movements. If we are to understand what that legitimate task, of 
enc clic and not proselytism, really is, we may find it helpful to 
keep in mind a distinction which is made by Roman Catholics them- 
selves between “good Catholics” or “practising Catholics’ on the one 
hand and “lapsed Catholics’”’ on the other. In defining proselytism 
above, I suggested that it involved the deliberate attempt to make 
converts of members of another Christian church. We need not 
count as true “members” of the Roman Catholic Church lapsed 
Catholics, that is those who, to quote Mr. Shaull, “have no religious 
faith (though they were certainly baptized in the Roman Catholic 
Church), are spiritually lost and are struggling to find something to 


fill the vacuum”. In that case, it is legitimate for Protestants to 
engage in evangelistic work among lapsed Catholics, though I would 
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still say that the responsibility for these lapsed Catholics belongs 


primarily to the Roman Catholic Church, and that it is only where ~ 


there is clear evidence that they are not discharging it that Protest- 
ants have any duty, still less right, to step in. The first duty of a 
church that believes another Christian church is failing in its duty 
to its lapsed members is to try to recall it to its task by persuasion 
and rebuke ; only as a last resort can it ever be right to engage in 
evangelistic work among those who have been baptized in another 
church. Even then, there could be no question of rebaptizing con- 
verts so made. (Of course, this does not mean that persons may not 
be accepted who spontaneously wish to leave another church and 
join your own; that can and does happen in the most ecumenical 
situations.) I do not dispute that it has reached that last resort in 
Latin America. I do wish people to see that that is only so because of 
a tragic and sinful situation, of which all Christian churches ought 
to be ashamed on behalf of the one which is chiefly to blame, and 
what a terrible anomaly it is if we must evangelize those who have 
been baptized in another church. If, however, “the question here is 
not of making Catholics into Protestants, but of presenting the 
Christian faith to those who have no faith at all’, we must be right 
behind Mr. Shaull and his colleagues. If indeed they are making 
converts of lapsed Catholics who have become spiritualists and com- 
munists, that is very good news for us all. 

Can we then settle our disagreement quite simply by saying that 
it is legitimate to evangelize lapsed Catholics, but illegitimate to 
proselytize practising Catholics ? Such would be my own view, but 
I doubt if it is Mr. Shaull’s or that of those for whom he speaks. For 
they do not appear to accept these distinctions as valid. Mr. Shaull 
claims that things have reached such a point in Latin America that 
the attempt must be made to present a different version of the Gospel 
even to practising Catholics. Mr. Shaull is right in thinking that this 
shocks me. As far as I am concerned, and I supposed as far as the 
whole ecumenical movement is concerned, “evangelizing’’ communi- 
cant members of another church, however wrong we may think that 
church, and however little these may seem to exhibit a living know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ or the fruits of the Spirit, is spiritually abhorrent. 
It is the kind of thing that has made for division in the past wherever 


it has been practised, and it will perpetuate division as long as it is~ 
persisted in ; if it is not unequivocally abandoned, the ecumenical — 


movement is doomed to failure. That is not to say that we acquiesce 
in the state of Latin American Roman Catholicism, or even in the 
theological errors of the Roman Church. Our first duty, and our real 
hope for a better situation, lies in the realm of prayer. Faithful 
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prayer may lead to unexpected results in the form of creative ecu- 
menical contacts with those who may be in a position to correct what 
Roman Catholics themselves regard as abuses. At present, this dis- 
cussion is bedevilled by the suspicion that Latin American Protestants 
would differ little in their attitude to Roman Catholicism wherever 
they met with it. If they were to make it plain that their actions are 
dictated by the peculiar corruption of Latin American Catholicism, 
they might find some common ground with Roman Catholics in, say, 
France, who surely do not approve of Latin American Catholicism, 
if it is really as bad as we are told. I cannot help feeling very strongly 
that this discussion cannot usefully be carried much further until we 
have a Roman Catholic taking part in it. Can The Student World not 
enlist the help of some ecumenically-minded Roman Catholic from 
Europe who would give us his views on the whole question of religion 
in Latin America ? We must not carry on this discussion behind the 
backs of the Roman Catholics, if we are sincere in meaning to approach 
them in an ecumenical way. Such a conversation may be impossible 
in Latin America ; treating this as a problem for the whole Federation 
may have the advantage of making it possible to bring in Roman 
Catholics who could never discuss the issue with Protestants in Latin 
America itself. 

I am sure that the Federation ought not to embark on a further 
development of its work in Latin America until this most important 
issue has been resolved. Nor will the scruples of those who think as I 
do be allayed by the reminder that the Federation would have little 
work in Latin America if it were not for the Protestants. Ifthe actions 
of the Protestants are going to compromise the very basis of the 
Federation’s world-wide work, it might be better for the Federation 
to stay out of Latin America. I cannot believe it will come to that. 
I am sure that the ecumenical tradition of the Federation will prevail, 
and that the Latin American Movements will be helped by the rest 
of the Federation to bear the appalling tensions under which they 
must work, if they are to be both evangelistic and ecumenical in 
countries where so large a proportion both of believers and unbe- 
lievers have been baptized in the Roman Catholic Church. 


WILLIAM NICHOLLS. 
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II 


Dear Friend, 


You ask me about my reactions to the Sao Paulo report?, and 
especially the relation between the S.C.M. in Latin America and the 
Catholic Church. I have read with great interest the report and the 
two letters of Mr. Nicholls and Mr. Shaull. I want to speak as a 
Latin American to point out certain facts, not only from the S.C.M. 
standpoint, but also in the total encounter between our churches in 
Latin America. Why do we evangelize in a land traditionally Christ- 
ian ? And why should we do this kind of work among students ? 


1. Briefly, because it is not true to say that Latin America is a 
Christian land. It is very difficult to determine accurately the pro- 
portion of Catholics in each country, but a Catholic estimate says, 
for example, that in Chile not ten per cent fulfil their religious duty. 
In Uruguay a newspaper estimate gives only twenty per cent of 
the students as Catholics. And I can remember in my own 
experience as a student the day when a professor asked how many 
were Catholics in a class of forty-eight students, and only three 
confessed their faith. Of course many more had been baptized 
Catholics, but is it enough to consider baptism without any further 
relation with the church as the ground for an “ecumenical” 
attitude, instead of the attitude of witness? Furthermore, in 
Latin America the great problem is not that these baptized students 
have no contact with the Catholic Church, but that they have a 
resistant attitude to all religion in general and the Catholic Church in 
particular. The anti-clerical is the typical figure in the cultural 
circles of Latin America. 


2. Do we Latin Americans know the Catholic Church ? Mr. Nicholls 
suspects that we don’t. I can assure him, at least, that our Theological 
Faculty in Buenos Aires, which serves many countries in Latin 
America, tries to give students a fair knowledge of both the theology 
and life of the Catholic Church. No, we don’t have the excuse of 
ignorance to ameliorate our “sin” towards the “ecumenical spirit”. 
Has Mr. Nicholls considered the possibility that he and Mr. Shaull 


1 See Report of the Commission on Ecumenism and Evangelism in Latin 
America, The Student World, first quarter, 1953. 


a a church, Ae the Cathalis Church where it is in power, as in aaa we @ i 


me countries of ae America. ? We ea the Catholic Bee of Ca 


a Bible, ie, but’ we see how Catholic ae see a Bible Sie in 
‘ ‘ai literature class, never in church ; we know that the Gospel is also in 
_ the Catholic Church, but we see how it is killed through superstition 
I Bri and ignorance. We have heard that the Catholic Church in some 
oe ye: countries of Latin America has prohibited the entry of Catholic _ 
___ missionaries from North America. Why? All reform movements 
a must be stopped before they begin. 
---~—-—«-Yet that is not the total picture. There are, too, in the Catholic 
_ Church faithful Christians. Today they do not have the opportunity 
b. of making a great impact on the life of the church. It may be that a 
strong Protestant movement will help to awaken the Catholic Church 
___ to the fulfilment of her duty in Latin America. 


ee Pees 3. The danger of “‘proselytism’’ among Catholic students does not 
exist. The Catholic students have their own organization — Catholic 
Action. When a student is a Catholic in the real sense of the word, 
there is no problem : he will not come to the S.C.M. But the problem 


“ig is with the great majority of the students who have no religious 
i interest, no vital faith. Of course, they are baptized in the Catholic 
_ Church, but they have no consciousness of being Catholics. Towards 
' ss them the unique Christian attitude is the attitude of witness — to 
8 confront them with the core of the faith of the same Catholic Church, 
and then to open the opportunity for a decision in their relation to 
the church in one of her historic forms. 


4. In relation to the Sao Paulo report, I think it is a statement of 
facts and a presentation of the real situation. Personally, I would 
os introduce two changes in paragraph 7 of the “Report of the Commis- 
____ sion on Ecumenism and Evangelism in Latin America”, in order to 
____ make clear the real alternatives before the student, and in order to 

avoid the possible sin of pharisaism. 


“The practical result of this witness of the S.C.M. to the 
necessity of a church relationship, confronts the Roman Catho- 
lic (!) student who has come to a personal acceptance of Jesus 
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Christ as Lord and Saviour with the need for deciding between 
two possible attitudes : 

a) to remain within his church, working for its i 

and renewal ; or 

b) to leave it in order to join another church. 

“We recognize that because of the low spiritual state of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Latin American countries, its departure 
from a Christocentric emphasis, and its rigid hierarchical control, 
the latter will be the normal consequence. (1!) 

“The choice between these two attitudes is not the responsi- 
bility of the S.C.M. but of the individual Roman Catholic student, 
sustained in his struggle by the fellowship of the S.C.M.” 


My changes would be : (i) ‘confronts the student, Roman Catholic 


or Evangelical, who...’’ Why not consider the possibility of a change 


of denomination on the same ground for an Evangelical as for a 
Catholic ? We have no guarantee in this world. And (ii) the second 
paragraph I think it is better to omit, because we must not suggest 
what the decision must be by saying what is “normal’’. 


5. I think it is a good suggestion of Mr. Nicholls to send an 
Orthodox (or an Anglican ; why not Mr. Nicholls himself ?) to visit 
and recognize the situation in Latin America. That will bring good 
to both sides. Both we Latin Americans and our Anglican or Ortho- 
dox brothers can learn from such a visit. We shall learn the existence 
of values in a catholic tradition, and our brothers will learn what the 
real facts are in our historical situation in Latin America. 


EmILio CASTRO. 


F 
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PHILIPPE MAuRY 


After a few hours in Paris, I left the Orly airport in a plane for 
Nairobi. The trip was a familiar one as far as Cairo. I profited by 
the time both to read reports on South Africa by various ecumenical 
visitors, and also to engage in a most entertaining conversation with 
some actors of the Comédie-Frangatse on their way to the Middle East. 
We arrived in Nairobi in the morning without having seen much of 
the Nile Valley which was hidden by heavy clouds ; it was just pos- 
sible to catch a glimpse of the barren land of West Ethiopia. 


Kenya 

At the Nairobi airport I discovered to my distress that, due to 
some change in the air schedules, I had missed my connection to 
Johannesburg by a few minutes. However, this provided an opportun- 
ity to spend twenty-four hours in Kenya. It would be foolish to make 
any judgment upon the situation there. I would only say how heavy 
with fear I found the atmosphere. In the suburbs of the city are 
camps surrounded by barbed wire in which thousands of natives are 
housed — if that word can be used to describe the huts and barracks 
in which these refugees are living. When I asked whether it would be 
possible during these few hours to visit a game reserve in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city, I was told — perhaps my informant was 
unduly pessimistic — that of course this could be done, but that I 
might quite possibly have an unpleasant encounter with some Mau 
Mau gang. ,; 

In the very fashionable hotel where the airline put me for the night, 
everything gave an impression of uneasiness and fear. Everyone 
was catrying a gun ; even old ladies had little pistols in their hand- 
bags! At noon on the day I spent in Nairobi several people were 
murdered in one of the main streets of the city. I was also shocked 
by the very-present evidences of drunkenness. During the evening 
not only did I see some guests of the hotel (all European, it goes 
without saying), in an obvious lyinebriated conditions, tarting disputes 
and even fights, but the hotel manager told me that this was nothing 
unusual, and that indeed this was a rather quiet night ; almost every 
evening he had to call the police to re-establish order, and he had lost 
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count of the number of times he had found himself at the point of 
a gun in the hands of one of his guests. This would certainly seem 
to be the result of the whole situation in Kenya. European settlers, 
living under constant threats, can be expected to try to overcome 
their fear by all possible means. On the other hand, such shameful 
behaviour is bound to provoke growing hostility and contempt on 
the part of the African population. Here again is one of those vicious 
circles in which our modern world is running madly. . 

I had an excellent trip from Nairobi to Johannesburg, with an 
hour’s stopover at Livingstone. The pilot very kindly came down to 
a low altitude so we could see and marvel at the Victoria Falls as we 
flew over them. We arrived at Jan Smuts airport in the late evening. 
Some leaders of the South African S.C.A. were waiting for me, and 
I was very moved to find not only Helen Anderson, secretary of the 
English-speaking section of the S.C.A., with whom I was to visit 
Johannesburg and Natal, and some leaders of the Witts University 
(University of Johannesburg) S.C.A., but also Professor Marais of 
the faculty of theology of the University of Pretoria, whom I had met 
at several World Council of Churches’ meetings in recent years, and 
who had come from Pretoria especially to greet me at the airport. 
This was the first of the innumerable demonstrations of South Afri- 
can hospitality during my tour. 


The Transvaal S.C.A. 


The first day of my short visit in Johannesburg was given over 
almost entirely to a conference of leaders and members of the various 
sections of the Transvaal S.C.A. Helen Anderson had arranged that 
during this meeting I should hear reports from the S.C.A. leadership 
on the different aspects of their work. Of course sometimes I felt a 
bit overwhelmed by such a variety of situations and programs, and 
it was impossible to really digest so much information in such a 
short time, but I think that this method could be highly recom- 
mended to all national Movements which a Federation secretary is 
visiting for the first time. It not only gives the visitor a general back- 
ground which later on helps him to see each local situation in a 
broader perspective, but also reminds him of the complexity of the 
situation he is facing. It was really fascinating for me to discover, 
for instance, the size of the South African S.C.A., which has more’ 
than 44,000 members, the great majority of them school boys and 
girls, and with the Afrikaans-speaking section by far the largest. I 
was immediately struck to see how the South African S.C.A. is 
really built around Bible study, evangelism and prayer. It was sur- 
prising — but also instructive — to discover what, to a Frenchman, 
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may seem like a somewhat old-fashioned pietism, with so much 
emphasis on personal conversion, and also a certain amount of 
emotionalism. I heard with great interest of the camps of the Schools 
Movement, and it made me very keen to seize the opportunity pre- 
sented a few weeks later in Cape Province to visit some of these camps. 
Miss Snell, who visited the Federation office in Geneva some years 
ago, told of the very interesting efforts of the Christian Education 
Movement which, on an interdenominational basis and with the sup- 
port of the various churches, is trying to help both teachers and 
parents to better perform their task of Christian education. Mrs. Kel- 
ber, a former member of the Federation, spoke in a very moving way 
about Holiday Services, evangelistic programs run by the S.C.A. in 
summer resorts: groups of students and teachers hold for several days 
open-air meetings on the beach, with Bible study, prayer and games, 
thus trying to reach both children and their parents. This has proved 
to be not only a very effective form of evangelistic work, but also an 
excellent school for Christian witness for the participants themselves. 

But a Federation visitor cannot only listen and learn — he always 
has to speak a good deal, as I know well from experience. In addition 
to the classic speech on the Federation, I had to describe the chal- 
lenge of communism to Christianity. Communism comes up con- 
stantly in conversations in South Africa. Here I was reminded of the 
United States, where everyone also talks about communism and asks 
questions about it, but as if communism were more of a myth than a 
reality. Everyone talks about it, but without having any first-hand 
information gained from reading Marxist literature or, above all, 
without having ever seen a communist. This sometimes leads, it 
seems to me, to a purely negative reaction, marked by a dangerous 
self-righteousness, identifying communism with evil and anti-com- 
munism with holiness, an attitude which is in most cases irrelevant. 

I was also surprised to discover how few contacts there are be- 
tween the various sections of the S.C.A. Most members and even 
leaders of the English-speaking group did not even know many of 
the leaders of the Afrikaans-speaking section, and it was on the occa- 
sion of my visit that this joint conference took place. There was no 
hostility or ill-feeling of any kind between the two groups, but simply 
isolation and ignorance. 

Some curious reactions also came up in the discussion when I 
described our task as evangelism, presenting the Gospel to non- 
Christians. I was asked by one leader of the Afrikaans section what 
this could mean for them, since all Afrikaans are Christians. The 
questioner obviously had his tongue in his cheek ; nevertheless this 
was a sign of the persistence among the Afrikaans of conditions which 
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disappeared from the European world centuries ago: a society in 
which everyone is by definition a member of the church, in which. 
nationality and Christianity are received as inseparable. 


Johannesburg 

I spent a pleasant and relaxing evening with Pastor Mabille of 
the Paris Missionary Society, which has a mission field in Basutoland 
and a great many parishes in the mining area of Witwatersand among 
the Basuto. He made it possible for me to spend one morning visiting 
the area around Johannesburg. Most of the country surrounding this 
enormous city, which looks so much more American than European, 
is covered either with mines and their compounds or with native 
locations. I did not have time to go down into the mines, but I was 
very grateful for the opportunity to visit one of the compounds. In 
the light of the frightening stories about inhuman conditions of work 
that one hears outside South Africa, I was very favourably impressed 
by the good organization of this compound, and I was told that the 
mine I visited is certainly not one of the most modern. It was encour- 
aging to see clean kitchens, excellent showers and dormitories which 
are certainly not very different from military barracks everywhere in 
the world. Obviously the real problem of the Bantu miners is not 
the physical conditions in which they live, but the moral repercus- 
sions of a system which takes practically all young men away from 
the native reserves of South Africa, and even from very distant ter- 
ritories of the rest of Africa, for a period of several months or even 
years, thus disrupting altogether family life and destroying the moral 
structure of the African tribal system. The wife remaining at home is 
left without defense for long periods, and the husband in the mining 
area is confronted with all possible temptations — alcoholism, pros- 
titution, homosexuality, in a word, complete moral degradation. In 
the present economic and political system, the work of the churches 
and missionary societies seems to be the only way of bringing about 
any improvement, but resources in money and personnel are so small 
in comparison with the tremendous need in this field. 

I also visited: some of the native locations where thousands upon 
thousands of Bantu workers are massed together. In some cases the 
locations are covered with rather decent little houses built by the 
municipality on a uniform pattern. These do not look any worse, 
even better, than the industrial suburbs in most of the great cities of 
Europe. In other cases, fortunately decreasing in number, there are 
still shanty towns, thousands of horrible huts made of mud or old — o 
corrugated iron and terribly dirty. But here again one is not so 
impressed with the extreme physical misery (the suburbs of an Indian 
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town are certainly much worse) as with a general sense of moral 
degradation. Some of the people gathered in these locations enjoy a 
real family life and a regular job, but many are unemployed and 
completely uprooted. Among youth, gangsterism is spreading to 
such an extent that in many places it is dangerous to walk by night 
even in groups. What is going to happen to these great groups of 
Bantus, who have been definitely cut off from the traditional roots of 
their civilization and plunged into the anonymous disorder of modern 
society ? Here again the churches are doing a great deal, not only 
through worship services and evangelistic work, but also in the field 
of schools, social service and all forms of physical and moral rehabi- 
litation. Here again the task to be done seems far beyond the resour- 
ces available in South Africa, even with the support of foreign mis- 
sionary societies. 

Johannesburg in general left me with a feeling of anxiety and 
uneasiness. Even in the centre of the city people are afraid to walk 
alone in the streets after sundown. Burglaries are continuous ; 
murder, prostitution, rape and drug addiction are common. There is 
a strange contrast between the extraordinary growth of this modern 
metropolis with its seething life, expanding economy and enthu- 
siasm for material development, and the heavy weight of fear and 
sadness which rests on all parts of the population. 


Church and S.C.A. divisions 


During the four days I spent in Johannesburg I visited the uni- 
versity and its S.C.A. branch, the only established Baptist Theological 
College and several groups of church leaders, and also preached in a 
Methodist Church. I thus discovered one of the problems of the situa- 
tion in Johannesburg — the ecclesiastical and theological divisions 
which work not only at the church, but also at the student, level. 
Difficulties have arisen between the Anglican Church, which has for 
a long time leaned towards Anglo-Catholicism, and the various Free 
Churches, particularly the Baptist, which tend towards a sort of 
theological and ecclesiastical fundamentalism. Most unfortunately, 
the division is reflected in student work, and while the S.C.A. brings 
together mostly Free Church members, a separate Anglican student 
society has been organized. The net result of this situation is that 
both groups are weak, and particularly that the evangelistic outreach 
in the university is hampered. I was very happy that I was able to 
meet with the leaders of all groups. I was especially grateful to 
establish contact with the Anglican chaplain at the university, 
hoping that this might lead later to fruitful contacts between the 
Anglican group and the S.C.A. I was very pleased also to have two 
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meetings with church leaders, one at the residence of Bishop Ambrose 
Reeves, a secretary of the Federation in the ’thirties, where I met 
representatives of all English-speaking denominations including, to 
my surprise, some Orthodox priests, and the other at the Dutch 
Reformed Church Centre, with the Afrikaans Ministers’ Fraternal. 
It was good to be able to tell these church leaders about the work of 
the Federation in various parts of the world, about the ecumenical 
movement, which is still a controversial issue in several South Afri- 
can churches, and about our evangelistic efforts. 

But I think that, as usual, the most helpful part of my visit in 
Johannesburg was the personal conversations I had with a number of 
Christian leaders: my excellent host, the chairman of the regional 
committee of the $.C.A., Ernest von Rij (English-speaking in spite 
of his name), several other S.C.A. leaders, some university professors 
and a number of students. Once again I had the experience of all 
visiting Federation secretaries, of discovering anew the unity which 
overcomes even the greatest cultural, political and theological dif- 
ferences. 

Pastor Naudé, student chaplain of the Dutch Reformed Church 
at the University of Pretoria, very kindly came to Johannesburg to 
take me to Pretoria in his car. It was a wonderful drive through the 
Transvaal which reminded me so much of the harmonious and peace- 
ful plains of Western France. 


Racial questions 


At Pretoria I‘had the feeling of really meeting for the first time 
the Afrikaans nation, not so much because the city is the old capital 
of Transvaal and one of the capitals of the Union of South Africa, 
but because of the university which is entirely Afrikaans speaking. 
I stayed at the home of Professor Marais, recently appointed to 
the faculty of theology, after having served for years as student 
chaplain. It was moving to hear almost everyone still calling him 
affectionately Dominie (Reverend) Ben. I had a good opportunity to 
talk with him about the various aspects of the life of the S.C.A., 
of which he has been a leader since his student days, and also to ask 


him, as well as others, many questions about the racial situation. — 


A conference of church leaders on racial questions had been held in 
Pretoria in November, 1953. It had brought together more than 
150 delegates from all the major Protestant churches and missionary 


societies in South Africa, to study “the application of Christian prin- 


ciples in our multi-racial land, with special reference to the extension 
of the Kingdom of God among the non-European people of South 
Africa”. Everyone agrees that this meeting will have a far-reaching 
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significance for the development of the racial situation in South Africa, 
and has helped considerably towards a better understanding between 
Afrikaans- and English-speaking churches. It would be wrong to 
think that any agreement was reached, but the conference at least 
helped to show both that in each linguistic group there is a variety 
of approaches and convictions, and also that, in spite of divergent or 
even radically opposite opinions, conversation is possible and even 
fruitful. It seems that many participants of the English churches 
were surprised to find themselves in almost complete agreement with 
some of the Dutch Reformed Churches’ leaders. Perhaps the most 
significant result of this meeting was the decision to hold in 1954 
another conference, larger and inter-racial. Professor Marais, who is 
the author of a book on racial problems in America and an exponent 
of what an outsider could call a more progressive view of racial mat- 
ters in the Dutch Reformed Church, was one of the leading person- 
alities at the Pretoria conference. 


Pretoria University and schools 


I spent most of my time, however, meeting with students and 
school boys and girls. A few days after my arrival in Pretoria I 
attended the regular plenary meeting of the Pretoria University 
S.C.A. and addressed briefly the several hundred students present. 
I was particularly happy to be able to meet at Professor Marais’ home 
the leaders of this excellent branch, and to answer their questions 
about the Federation, what is going on in the rest of the world, and 
the way in which South African students can be brought more closely 
in touch with the outside world. Once again I was struck both by 
the isolation of South Africans and by their eagerness to learn from 
their fellow Christians in other parts of the world. 

I also visited a great number of secondary schools, finding there 
concrete evidence of how the South African S.C.A. is really rooted in 
its school branches. In many cases the school population and the 
S.C.A. membership seem to be one and the same thing. In several 
of these Pretoria high schools, since I came under the auspices of the 
S.C.A., I was invited to address the total student body under the 
chairmanship of the principal. I marvelled that it was possible to 
address these Afrikaans-speaking children in English without the 
need for an interpreter. 

I would like to mention with special gratitude the visit I paid one 
evening to Kilnerton Institution, a Methodist school for Bantu 
students. This very large institution near Pretoria includes both 
a high school and teacher training college, and it was here I had 
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my first contact with Bantu students. I addressed them in the cha- 
pel ; it was an extraordinary experience to look into those hundreds 
of faces turned to me, as they listened in dead silence and with a 
fascinated attention to what I tried to say about Christian students 
of Europe and Asia, to listen to the wonderful singing of the Bantu 
people, and at the close of the meeting to receive the thanks of the 
chairman of the Kilnerton S.C.A., as if the few words I had said had 
been the most tremendous event in the life of this branch for years. 
I was rather ashamed of how little I had really been able to do, of 
how little we all do for South African students. 

In Pretoria, as in practically all the South African cities I visited, 
I had an opportunity to meet with the local ministers. I was so 
happy that, in contrast to Johannesburg, it was possible to bring 
together in a single meeting the members of the two ministerial asso- 
ciations, the Dutch Reformed and the English-speaking, which I 
understand happens rather seldom. Ecumenical visitors, and per- 
haps Federation visitors more than others, because of the already 
existing unity of the S.C.A. across linguistic boundaries, and also 
because of our non-ecclesiastical character, can help a great deal to 
multiply such contacts between the various church groups in South 
Africa. 

I do not want to close these remarks about my visit to Pretoria 
without mentioning something which I found everywhere I went — 
the wonderful hospitality of all South African people of whatever race 
or language. The foreign visitor to South Africa can be sure of a 
welcome. He has, of course, to be ready also for some sharp discus- 
sions, but what I appreciated so much in South Africa was just the 
possibility of having such frank discussions. It seems to me there is 
only one thing to avoid: behaving as though we know more about 
South Africa than South Africans themselves. I do not know how 
often during my stay people asked me jokingly, ““Are you going to 
write a book on South Africa when you go back ?”” And they beamed 
with delight when I replied that I was not such a fool. We should __ 
also remember the awful isolation of South Africa, which I have 
already mentioned several times. Both because of its geographical 
position away from the main streams of international traffic, and 
because of the peculiarity of its national problems, South Africans, — 
and especially South African Christians, tend to suffer from a terrible 
loneliness, though very often they are not even conscious of it. © 
Already in Pretoria I began to have a bad conscience on behalf of the 
Federation because we send so few visitors to South Africa, and 
because we have done so little to establish more links between the 
South African S.C.A. and other Movements in the Federation, 
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Afrikaans nationalism 


It was also in Pretoria that I began to understand something 
about Afrikaans nationalism which our press refers to so frequently, 
and often, I could see, so irrelevantly. I was particularly struck 
when Pastor Naudé took me around Pretoria and we saw, among 
other things, the national monument in memory of the voortrekkers, 
the first large group of Dutch settlers which, more than a century 
ago, moved north from the Cape and encountered the Bantu popu- 
lations, particularly the Zulu, who were settling in South Africa 
about the same time. This monument, and particularly the many 
relief sculptures which tell the story of the voortrekkers, demonstrates 
how easily outsiders over-simplify the Afrikaans’ nationalism and 
its racial attitude. I had never fully realized what a short time has 
elapsed since the life or death struggle between the Afrikaans popu- 
lation and the Bantu tribes, and what a long history of fighting, 
treason and murder they have lived through. I had never under- 
stood either how different is the situation of South Africa from other 
colonial situations. In our idealistic enthusiasm we are often inclined 
to talk about the bad people of the West who exploited and expro- 
priated indigenous populations, while in South Africa no-one can 
say who first owned the land except, of course, the Hottentots and 
Bushmen, who have now almost completely disappeared. 


Stofberg Memorial College 


I left early in the morning with Mr. Dries Steyn, familiarly known 
as Oom (Uncle) Dries, for many years schools secretary of the Trans- 
vaal S.C.A., in the little truck which he uses to visit the many schools 
for which he is responsible, and with a few theological students we 
went for a short visit to Stofberg Memorial College, some forty miles 
south of Johannesburg. Stofberg is the most important educational 
institution run by the Dutch Reformed Churches for Bantu students. 
It includes a high school, teacher training school and theological 
seminary, the only one in the Union which grants regular theological 
degrees. I met there an old friend, Lex van Wyk, who is now 
teaching dogmatics at Stofberg. It was both encouraging and pathe- 
tic to see the theological library begun just a few years ago — so 
small, yet already including some essential theological books from 
various parts of the world. On many occasions when visiting semin- 
aries, I had the impression that South Africa is opening itself in a 
growing way to the great theological trends of the world, thus giving 
hope that in this area at least the isolation will gradually be over- 
come, I was sorry I could stay only such a short time — just long 
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enough to visit the very simple but adequate buildings of the school, 
to address the 400 students, and to have some conversation with 
members of the staff — of course over enormous quantities of food. 
(I think that during my South African tour I ate more than on any 
other Federation visit! Future Federation visitors to South Africa 
should prepare themselves by going on a half-starvation diet during 
the preceding months !) 


Kruger National Park 


I am not sure that it is proper to describe in detail in a travel 
diary the wonderful time I had during the following two days. Most 
unfortunately, my visit to the Orange Free State, scheduled for this 
time, had to be cancelled because of practical difficulties. Once 
again that extraordinary South African hospitality played its role. 
Ernest von Rij, my host in Johannesburg the preceding week, drove 
me and a few friends to Kruger National Park, several hundred miles 
away on the border of Portuguese East Africa. This part is, I think, 
the largest game reserve in the whole of Africa — many thousands 
of square miles. I cannot possible describe the primitive beauty of 
the landscape and the excitement of discovering wild life in its native 
habitat. How wonderful it was to drive slowly along the roads of 
the reserve, to sleep at night in one of the camps, and also to enjoy 
the wonderful fellowship with South African friends. This helped me 
to understand better how young South Africa is, and the importance 
of nature in the outlook of its inhabitants. They have certainly kept 
a passion for nature, a real sense of our calling to dominate it and 
also to respect it ; at the same time they love their country and know 
that it represents a challenge to serious and courageous service. 


Natal 


Then to Pietermaritzburg, the capital of Natal, and a charming 
little city indeed. I was again in an English-speaking environment, 
and perhaps the most British atmosphere in the world with the 
possible exception of the British Isles themselves. I cannot mention 
all the schools where I was asked to speak. I spoke about French 
school boys and girls and this gave us a wonderful point of contact. 
I tried not to over-emphasize the difficulties of French life, but I 
quickly found that this is probably one of the things which they could 
most profitably hear about. Sometimes in the beginning they looked 
completely puzzled when I spoke about the physical hardships or __ 
moral confusion of French youth, about the deep de-Christianization __ 
of our European youth. But I do not know how often I was told by 4 
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their teachers — in most cases the school S.C.A. is under the leader- 
ship of a teacher — or by some boys or girls that this description was 
a real challenge to them to perform their evangelistic task more 
faithfully. One of my major impressions when visiting schools, at 
least European ones, was that in our suffering world South Africa 
remains one of the few countries where, broadly speaking, life for 
the church still presents an appearance of ease and what might be 
called normality. The question might be raised whether for the 
Christian suffering is not more normal than happiness, and I do not 
know if such happiness can be looked upon only as a blessing from 
God : it can also be a terrible temptation to complacency. When to 
be a Christian looks so normal and easy, it sometimes becomes very 
difficult to have a real sense of devotion and commitment. Every- 
where I went, not only school boys and girls, but also students, said 
to me, “You in Europe are lucky to be confronted with a hard 
task.” 

I spoke twice at the University of Natal, once to a group of 
S.C.A. members and friends, and once to a public meeting. Both 
meetings were chaired by Professor Craig, recently appointed as 
professor of religion at the university. This is a very interesting 
development, since there is no theological faculty in this university, 
and therefore those following his courses are what might be called 
lay students. Professor Craig works in very close cooperation with 
the S.C.A., and helps it to improve its program and widen its perspec- 
tive. As in several other places, it seems to me that the S.C.A. at 
this university is in danger of limiting its activities too exclusively 
to “religious questions”, Bible study, and prayer meetings. As a 
result, it tends to live in some isolation from the rest of the student 
body, and seems little conscious of its responsibility towards the 
whole university. 

One of my most interesting meetings in Pietermaritzburg was an 
evening I spent with a few Bantu teachers and pastors, when I heard 
about all the problems they have to face as a result of the present 
racial tensions. I was told that here and there anti-Christian feeling 
is beginning to appear among Bantu people, particularly in the cities, 
because the government policy of apartheid is commonly identified 
with the Christian attitude. What will be the outcome of this very 
new and still very limited trend, I do not know, but it is frightening. 


(To be continued) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTIAN HOPE AND THE SECOND CoMING, by Paul S. Minear. 
Westminster Press, 216 pages, $3.50. 


This is more than a timely book by a member of the advisory 
commission which prepared the report for the Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches on “Jesus Christ — the Hope of the World”. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first is entitled “The 
Structure of Christian Hope’. In this part are traced those Old 
Testament events out of which was born the vocabulary of the New 
Testament. This basic work is necessary because the word, “‘hope’’, 
has so many different connotations. After a very illuminating dis- 
cussion about these various connotations, Dr. Minear has this to say : 


We have underscored these contrasts as a warning to the reader that the 
sacred and secular uses of the term must not be confused. Unless this warn- 
ing is heeded, the rest of this study will appear quite garbled and mean- 
ingless. Let the reader be alert to the fact that his understanding of this 
simple word may distort its meaning. Let him allow his imagination such ° 
flexibility as to find new values in a much-used coin. Then he may be a 
ready to discern the greater dimensions of that one hope to which we all ? 
are called. 4 


It is impossible to exaggerate the richness of the biblical exegesis 
in this first part of the book. Christians do not always recognize 
that the New Testament statement of the Christian faith has 
three pairs of correlates: hope and patience ; faith and grace; love 
and joy. 

The second part of the book is entitled, “The Return of Christ”, 
and very early in the book the term, “second coming”’’, is definitey.- 
left behind, because it is a term which is non-biblical. The parousia 
the revealing of a Presence always there, and it is impossible to 
speak of it as an event simply in the past, or in the present, or in the 
future. The whole fundamentalist-modernist controversy about this 
fact of the return of Christ is shown to be the result of this 
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standing on both sides. The general drift of Dr. Minear’s argument 
in this section is well revealed in such a paragraph as this : 


We turn back to the initial query: Was the’ expectation of Christ’s 
return central or peripheral ? Provisionally we conclude that neither of 
these alternatives is entirely satisfactory as an appraisal of the view of the 
New Testament writers. This expectation was not by itself constitutive 
of Christian hope as a whole, but neither was it a marginal or accidental 
encumbrance on Christian life. The living Christ was himself constitutive 
of the hope; expectation of his final, decisive victory was an important 
corollary of life in him. There were sufficient varieties of expectation to 
furnish freedom of thought and to invite grave abuses, but sufficient com- 
mon ground in the knowledge of Christ to maintain ‘the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace’. 


This section of the book is of real help because it takes up the 
various specific predictions about the return of Christ and gives an 
adequate exegesis of them. Also, the symbolism of the New Testa- 
ment in speaking of the return of Christ is examined with great 
illuminating detail. 

But it would be wrong to conclude that the argument of this book 
moves purely in the realm of theological discussion and _ biblical 
exegesis. The book is homiletic in the best sense of the word. It is 
addressed to eliciting Christian obedience. As the author himself 
says, “Each expectation of Christ’s return is much more than the 
weighing of distant possibilities. It is a weighing of the priorities 
embodied in present decisions.” 


D. T. NILEs. 


Tue BreBricaL DocTRINE oF MAN IN Socrety, by G. Ernest Wright. 
S.C.M. Press, 176 pages, 7 s. 


The relevance of the Bible to social, economic and political life 
of the time has been frequently discussed in the past hundred years, 
and never more seriously than in recent times. Contemporary 
interest stems from the renewal of biblical studies, the inadequacy 
of the liberal optimistic view of society, and the thawing of the 
pietistic non-social view of the Bible, all against the background 
of the acute social tensions arising in our period of history. 

The book under review is a welcome contribution to this dis- 
cussion, made on the initiative of the Study Department of the 
World Council of Churches under the general heading, “The Social 
and Political Message of the Bible Today’. It is the second of a 
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series of three monographs on particular themes of the Bible. The 
author was the chairman of a committee of scholars in the Chicago 
area of the United States, and the book, though from his pen, sum- 
marizes the work of this committee. 

The chapter headings are as follows : 


I. Individual and Community in the Bible 
II. Man and His Societies in the World 
III. The Redemptive Acts of God: The New Man and the New 
Society 
IV. The People of God in the World. 


The main problem of the people of God in the Bible is how to 
live in the midst of a pagan world which constantly invades and 
corrupts the community, yet in which the people of God has a 
vocation which sends it into the midst of pagan society. The world 
is the scene both of struggle with God’s enemies, and of God’s redemp- 
tion. The world view of Israel is set over against the world views 
of its environment, whether ancient (Egyptian, Babylonian, and 
Greek) or modern (laissez-faire capitalism, Marxism, scientific human- 
ism, and utopian democracy, and we should add, Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedanism and others). Yet the positive side is 
shown by the fact that Israel engaged in considerable cultural 
borrowing, and that pagan kings were called God’s agents. 

In this world of ambiguous significance the people of God have 
a vocation : to call on the world to believe in the true God ; to live 
before the world in loyalty and love to God their Creator and Redee- 
mer ; and to act 7m the world as God acts, in the struggle for justice, 
attacking all misuse of power and earthly goods, and challenging 
all forms of injustice, which are in the end various types of rebellion 
and idolatry. In this vocation, there is only the ethic of love as 
guide, rather than any system of legal calculations. 

The doctrine of man in society becomes that of man in his various 
societies. There is a reluctance to yield to the temptation to find 
universal principles in the Bible, concerning all men in society in 
general. The Bible is more apt to be concrete and specific, which 
makes it more difficult for anyone in search of authoritative directives 


universally applicable. It is a question of what situation and which _ 


society man finds himself in. 


What makes biblical man distinctive is that he belongs to a — 


particular society — Israel in the Old Testament, and the Church 
in the New — which is unique in the world, the creation of God, 
though never fully living up to the intention of God for it. And it 
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is this community which is, says the author, the biblical answer to 
the alienation of man from society which modern secular world 
views cannot solve. To detect the lines of this answer, and the 
relation of this particular society to the other societies of the world, 
one must make certain deductions from the book, which has not 
delineated the answer clearly. We may assume, for example, that 
as God destroyed the chaos dragon and created the world, and later 
in the midst of social chaos created the new society, so this act of 
redemption is the hope for all the world. Again, as many tribes 
were drawn together under the old covenant to become one people, 
and as people of many nations became under the new covenant a 
new people, so all nations may be one day drawn into this covenant. 
And as both individual and community are properly balanced and 
creatively woven together in the new society, so do we find the 
biblical answer to the problems of individualism and collectivism 
today. 

Several times during the chapter on the new society of the people 
of God, the reader had to ask himself what was the value of its 
contents to the development of a biblical approach to the problems 
of society and politics. What does the common life of the gathered 
community have to do with the ordering of life in the world in which 
the gathered community is dispersed for the greater part of its life ? 

Perhaps we have not learned to think biblically yet, or to live 
biblically. Do we see our main problem in terms of the community 
over against the world, yet called to witness in it? Perhaps we 
have been too much involved in, and blinded by the world to under- 
stand. Do we see the Church of today, weak and divided as it is, 
as the forerunner of the new world society of God’s creation ? Is 
the Church as we know it the solution for the agonized problems of 
individualism and collectivism ? Is the Church the pattern of the 
responsible society which we seek for the societies round about us ? 
Are we really ready for the hazardous life of freedom and decision, 
without any legalistic system to give us security, but only the 
“revealed and inferential’ ethic of the intent of God as guide? 
Are we ready to admit that the struggle for social justice, the mis- 
sionary task of the Church and her interior spiritual life are all part 
of the same fabric ? 

This book helps us approach the Bible with a minimum of cultural 
baggage. But when we do, we find that we need to repent before 
we can let the Bible speak God’s word to us, so that we may in turn 
speak a strong word to a world that is both waiting and hostile. 


JouN HAMLIN. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE RACE QUESTION, by the Reverend 
Father Yves M. J. Congar, O.P., and published by UNESCO, 
Paris. 62 pp. 40 cents; 2s.; 100 Fr. frs. 


This pamphlet published by UNESCO is one of a series designed 
to provide a succinct statement of the position of the world’s main 
religious and philosophical systems towards the race question. In 
this first pamphlet, Father Congar has presented a very concise but 
complete statement which will be of interest to Christians in general. 

The pamphlet is divided into two main sections, the first dealing 
with the theological position of the Catholic Church towards the 
question and the second with the practical policy of the Church. In 
the first section, there is a brief statement of the immutable prin- 
ciples arising from the implications of the Revelation : the unity and 
the dignity of human nature. The author dwells briefly on the bibli- 
cal story as an affirmative statement of the unity of creation, des- 
cribing man as proceeding from a unity of solitude to a unity of 
plenitude and thus giving to different races a role and purpose in 
God’s plan. Man made in God’s image has an equality before God 
and shares in a fraternity with all men because of his common des- 
tiny and brotherhood in sin. 

Opposed to these beliefs, the author poses racism as a pseudo 
religion with disastrous spiritual consequences to the Church. The 
racist either describes race by invoking ideal qualities for his group 
or by creating some mythical ideal type. He assumes unto himself a 
religion founded on a mystical flesh and blood or he corrupts his tra- 
ditional faith to serve his purpose. And the consequences are grave 
both for the racist and the Church ; namely, an “unchristian’”’ use 
of eugenics (quotation marks are the reviewer’s), the destruction of 
brotherly love, and the growth of racial feeling such as anti-semitism. 

The second section of the pamphlet discusses briefly the growth of 
racism in the sixteenth century and the work of the Church in the 
missionary field, in South Africa and the United States, and in 
Germany during the ‘thirties. The author goes to great pains to 
insist that racism. did not exist before the colonial period in the six- 
teenth century, explaining many difficulties before that time in terms 
of “conflict between true and false beliefs”. Then there follows a 
brief description of the Church in its missionary task of spreading the _ 
faith, ministering to the needs of the people and yet respecting and 
encouraging their native cultures. 


It is at this point that the reader encounters some magnificent 
statements. The papal Bulls of Pope Paul III published in May and — 
June, 1537, expressing the concern of the Church with the treatmen — 
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of Indians in South America and Mexico, still have a beauty of 
simplicity of style and thought. The statement of Mgr. Ireland, 
Archbishop of St. Paul, in 1891 in reference to the race question in 
the United States, is one of the most lucid and eloquent this writer 
has read. And, finally, the brief record of the protests of the Catholic 
Church against nazism cannot but stir a deep respect and admiration 
for those in the Church who resisted this ugly manifestation of racism. 

The most difficult problem handled by Father Congar is anti- 
semitism. Here the church is faced with a problem so intertwined 
with religious and human overtones that it is difficult for any writer 
to do it adequate justice. The difficulty arises because the Jew is a 
person belonging to a minority group which has continually encoun- 
tered varied and subtle forms of discrimination from majority 
groups. This continual discrimination for over 2,000 years has cer- 
tainly resulted in the formation of prejudices among some Jews 
which are as regrettable as the prejudices of the majority group, 
though more understandable. (I think that the same can be said 
concerning Negroes in the United States.) In addition, the Jew is 
also a member of “‘Israel’’, which is the foundation of the Christian 
tradition, and still a continual source of prophetic teaching to the 
Church. The very nature of the spirit of “Israel’’ has motivated some 
of its members to a degree of perfection which has given the world 
some of its best in the arts and sciences. And yet, when secularized, 
this same spirituality has been as repellent as any form of racism. 
To separate these two factors is nigh impossible. 

Father Congar does a brilliant job (though one might reserve 
judgment on his last views stated on the last page) but he does raise 
one serious question which this writer can formulate but not answer. 
The question arises as Father Congar demonstrates that the Bible is 
not racist and that the historical and religious battles before the 
sixteenth century were not motivated by racism. In both instances, 
the hostility of the Jews in the Old Testament against the non-Jew 
and of the Catholic believer against the non-believer is posed in 
terms of faith. Later the reader is told that the concept of “‘race”’ 
did not emerge until the sixteenth century. The logical conclusion 
is that racism is something of recent vintage. Is this true ? 

This reviewer has grave doubts that an irrational form of behaviour 
such as racism exists only when it is articulated as a concept. Whether 
it is articulated in explicit terms or not, one wonders if it cannot still 
exist though under another name. It is always possible for any in- 
stitution to rationalize its decisions in terms of sacred doctrine. In 
other words, this would be merely a subtle manifestation of sin. In 
the light of this thinking, this reviewer reserves judgment that there 
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were not racial overtones and manifestations in the actions of the 
Old Testament Jews and in the religious battles of the Church before 
the sixteenth century. He wonders if racism was not a factor in many 
of these instances, but rationalized and presented in the form of 
opposition to non-believers. Unfortunately I can only ask the ques- 
tion and regret my lack of knowledge to answer it. 

In conclusion, I think that this is a brilliant pamphlet. The 
intuitive insights and the sensitivity, the organization, selection of 
material and style are of such a high order as to merit serious reading 
by all who are interested in this question. 


WILLIAM ELLIs. 
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